A GOOD COAT OF TAN 


Naked children playing in the snow at the J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital for incipient 
eo tuberculosis, at Perrysburg, N. Y. A description of this hospital with pictures of its little 
patients in summer time was published in The Survey for October 31, 1914, under the 
tille, Letting the Sun Cure. The plan originated in Switzerland where youngsters “clad a 
: in light” play in the snow 4,500 feet above sea level on the slopes of the Alps. 
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OF AMERICA 


WoMAN’S PROTEST against war 
three thousand years ago is to be set 
before the American public by the pro- 
duction in all parts of the country of 
the Greek tragedy of Euripides, The 
Trojan Women, translated by ‘Gilbert 
Murray. 

The play is to be given a national tour 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Peace Party, organized in January, with 
Jane Addams as chairman. The entire 
net profits, it is announced, will be de- 
voted to the Woman’s Peace Party, the 
players and staff remaining anonymous 
and receiving no salary apart from their 
living expenses. The presentation is to 
be that staged recently by the Little 
Theater in Chicago. 

The scene of The Trojan Women, 
which was first acted in 415 B. C. at 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War, 
describes a battlefield outside the walls 
of Troy just after the Greeks have cap- 
tured the city. The Trojan men have 
been put to the sword. The play deals 
with the despair of the Trojan women 
about to be led into captivity. 

The translator thus describes the ef- 
fect of the play: 


'T'o WOMEN OF TROY AND 


“The consummation of a great con- 
quest, a thing celebrated in paeans and 
thanksgivings, the very height ‘of the 
day-dreams of unregenerate man—it 
seems to be a great joy, and it is in truth 
a great misery. It is conquest seen 
when the thrill of battle is over, and 
nothing remains but to wait and think. 
We feel in the background the pres- 
ence of the conquerors, sinister and dis- 
appointed phantoms; of the conquered 
men, after long torment, now resting 
in death. But the living drama for 
Euripides lay in the conquered women. 
It is from them that he has named his 
play and built up his scheme of parts: 
four figures clearly lit and heroic, the 
others in varying grades of character- 
ization, nameless and barely articulate, 
mere half-heard voices of an eternal 
sorrow.” 


The play is not the work of a man 
who had never seen war. Nine years 
before its production Euripides had been 
set free from military service; he had 
had forty years of it, against Boeotians, 
Spartans, Corinthians, Thracian bar- 
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Early in the play 
he makes Poseidon cry out: 


barians, and others. 


“How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where 
lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon 
to die!” 


Professor Murray points out also the 
prophetic character of the play: 


“Athens, now entirely in the hands of 
the War Party, had succeeded in com- 
pelling the neutral Dorian island of 
Melos to take up arms against her, and 
after a long siege had conquered the 
quiet and immemorially ancient town, 
massacred the men and sold the women 
and children into slavery. Melos fell 
in the autumn of 416 B. C. The 
Troades was produced in the following 
spring. And while the gods of the pro- 
logue were prophesying destruction at 
sea for the sackers of Troy, the fleet 
of the sackers of Melos, flushed with 
conquest and marked by a slight but un- 
forgettable taint of sacrilege, was actu- 
ally preparing to set sail for its fatal en- 
terprise against Sicily.” 


Courtesy of Puck 


THE WEAKER SEX 
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ONGRESS’ MEAGER GRIST OF 
G SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
THE GRAVEYARD for social legis- 
lation in the closing days of the session 
of Congress just ended was the Senate. 
And social workers feel that the chief 
undertaker was the Senate rule under 
which a single objector can prevent the 
consideration of a measure. 

In this way the child labor bill was 
killed when Senator Overman of North 
Carolina entered his objection, The rec- 
ord of the state is consistent, for North 
Carolina is now at the bottom of the 
list, her legislature having defeated all 
child labor bills presented. 

The Lewis-Mann-Bremner bill to cre- 
ate a bureau of safety in the Depart- 
ment of Labor met a fate similar to that 
of the child labor bills. Senator Gall- 
inger entered objection and then with- 
drew it. But another objection came 
from Senator Overman. 

Other measures which never came to 
a vote were: the Booher-Hughes bill 
regulating the interstate shipment of con- 
vict-made goods which was passed by 
the House; the similar bill prohibiting 
the importation of convict-made goods; 
the Kern-McGillicuddy bill to extend the 
federal compensation system to all civil- 
ian employes of the United States; and 
the bill for a cost-of-living survey of 
the national capital. The latter was fav- 
ored by five out of six conferees. Aside 
from the seamen’s bill, few measures 
sought by social workers passed. 

The Industrial Relations Commission 
secured $100,000 as its final appropria 
tion. With this it is to complete its in- 
quiries and investigations and provide 
for all necessary printing, including the 
publication of its final report. The com- 
mission had sought $140,000. 

Another bill which passed was the one 
in which the President’s daughter, Mar- 
garet Wilson, was interested, authoriz- 
ing the use of schools as social centers 
in the District of Columbia. 

Social workers who have followed 
closely the situation in Congress feel 
that the failure of social legislation in 
the Senate emphasizes afresh the need 
for a revision of the rules of the Sen- 
ate so that it shall not be possible here- 
after for one reactionary Senator to 
kill a good measure by objecting. 
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SUPER-NATIONAL CLAIM ON 
A SOCIAL WORKERS 


Tue Fesruary Bulletin of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction gives the greater part of the 
program of the forty-second annual 
conference at Baltimore in May. It is 
of a sort to be practically worth while 
to social workers in a year making ex- 
traordinary demands upon them from 
many directions. Both the section meet- 
ings, where the discussion from the floor 
will all but displace formal papers, and 
the general sessions are richly infused 
with the spirit of the times. 

There is no section on war nor on 
peace. As the president, Mary Willcox 
Glenn, of New York puts it: 


“To knit and to send money to the 
front was the first way of expressing 
oneself, but we must go deeper. What 
are the things we should stand for and 
insist upon, faced with this great chal- 
lenge, that our life may not go to wreck 
in the same way that life has gone in 
Europe?” 

The program states that 
‘no member of the national conference 
can fail to appreciate how great is our 
social debt to Europe. Now, when kin- 
dred societies across the water are be- 
ing drained of men and means, is the 
time to maintain our own standards and 
to further our achievements. It is a 
call to come together at the sacrifice of 
time and money, soberly to consider 
what ‘we can do to enhance social well- 
being. We should put our own house in 
order even though the cost be heavy. 
It is this super-national claim on the 
social workers of America that the chair- 
men of the nine program committees 
have held in mind in shaping this par- 
ticular program.” 

In particular accord with this position 
is the section on Social Legislation, at 
which the leading paper will be on Un- 
employment, Causes and Remedies. 
With Prof. Henry R. Seager of Colum- 
bia, as chairman, emphasis may be ex- 
pected on unemployment insurance, and 
there is to be a paper, too, on the Need 
and Practicability of Illness Insurance 
in the United States. An international 
aote is struck again under the section on 
Public and Private Charities, where 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will discuss Outdoor 
Relief in the United States with Con- 
sideration of Some of the Lessons to be 
Drawn from European Experience. 

The Committee on Children will have 
as its chief topic, A Community Plan in 
Children’s Work. The committee on 
State Care of the Insane, Feeble-minded 
and Epileptics announces a program 
which will be a “foreword on the rea- 
sons for research and prevention in this 
field.” Martha P. Falconer, chairman 
of the Committee on Social Hygiene re- 
calls the fact that in 1912, the commit- 
tee’s first year, the subject under discus- 
sion was, What do we know; in 1913 
it was, How shall we educate the pub- 
lic; last year, How shall we suppress 


prostitution; and this year, How shall 
we prevent prostitution. 

Many related national bodies will meet 
before, during and after the conference 
sessions, which open May 12 and last 
for a week. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


BILL abolishing the death 

penalty is pending before 
the New York state legislature. 
Following are portions of a letter 
written by three men just before 
they died in the electric-chair at 
Sing Sing a few weeks ago, and 
read by Warden Thomas Mott Os- 
borne at a legislative hearing last 
week : 
6 ai HE three wndersigned men 
doomed to die in the early 
morning of February 26 in the 
death chamber of Sing Sing make 
this appeal from the brink of the 
grave. 

“Are you as members of this 
commonwealth justified im taking 
human life because we did? Did 
two wrongs ever make a right? 

“We make this appeal to you 
not so much to save our lives, but 
because our ignominious death 
strikes beyond the grave and will 
bring sorrow, woe and care to 
those near and dear to us and who 
wil suffer most by our untimely 
end. 

“Picture this! Think of this! 

“Then, if you can, by word and 
pen demand from your representa- 
tive at Albany that capital punish- 
ment, this relic of ancient times, 
this stain on humanity, be wiped 
from the statute books. 

“Tf we believed that our slaugh- 
ter would act as a deterrent to 
future murders we would willingly 
render up our lives to society, if 
it would erase from human nature 
the causes which tended to our 
crime. 

“Can you recall a single instance 
in all your life where the horror of 
the death penalty stayed the hand 
of a murderer? We know we 
never gave it a thought. 

“Murder is mostly the result of 
two great human passions, that of 
uncontrollable and insane jealousy 
or a devouring anger roused by the 
demon drink, both of which so blur 
the human mind for the instant 
as to make the person temporarily 
insane. Jealousy and anger roused 
by drink were the cause of the | 
tragedies in which we three men 
were involved. 

“In conclusion, we offer up our 
prayers that you will not cast us 
aside into utter darkness by dis- 
regarding our plea from the 
shadows of the grave. 

“We admit our sins to God and 
pray for forgiveness at the hands 
of our brothers and the Almightly. 


“Ropert KANE, 
“Oscar Voct, 
“VINCENZO CAMPANELLI.” 


OLAND’S DISTRESS SECOND 
ONLY TO BELGIUM’S 


“THREE MILLION people in Poland 
are facing famine at this moment. In 
some communities actual starvation has 
been experienced. For two weeks Lodz, 
a city of 500,000, was without bread, a 
supply arriving at the end of that time 
from Germany. Many Poles have been 
kept alive only because German soldiers 
shared their rations with them.” 

This was the news brought last month 
by Wickliffe Rose, chairman of the War 
Relief Commission which the Rocke- 
feller Foundation sent to Europe to 
report on the condition of non-com- 
batants in the countries at war. 


Few Polish men are fighting, said Mr. 


Rose. The distress there is greater than — 


in any other country visited by the com- 
mission, with the exception of Belgium. 
The Commission’s reports on Belgium 
have been made public. The commis- 
sion has recommended that the found-~ 
ation take steps to relieve Polish distress, 
but details of a plan of procedure have 
not been given out. | 

Since visiting Belgium, the commis- 
sion has been in Holland, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Poland, Servia, and 
Austria. It was due to visit Galicia last 
week, said Mr. Rose. 
him its reports on Holland, France, and 
Poland. These have not been given to 
the public. 


IN WAR 


THE APPEAL for a.  Woman’s 
Peacé Party has already radiated from 
Chicago to New York and Jane Ad- 
dams, speaking in the Cort Theater 
March 4, under the auspices of the 
League for Political Education, kindled 
still further enthusiasm fér a New York 
organization. 

“This war,” she declared, “is restor- 


Jo ADDAMS ON WOMEN’S PART 


: 


He brought with | 


ing the barbaric conception of woman- — 
hood that the function of woman is to 


produce more warriors for the tribe.” » 


As evidence Miss Addams pointed out — 


that cradles for foundlings which were 
placed at the doors of churches and in- 
stitutions in France until law prohibited 
the custom have been restored by state 
edict and that, according to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, a corps* of nurses and 
midwives are being organized in Ger- 
many to follow the trail of the army, 
deliver babies, and bring them back to 
the “land of their fathers.” 

A women’s peace convention at which 


both belligerent and neutral countries — 


will be represented has been called by 
Dutch women at the Hague, Holland, 
the last of April, and an invitation has 


been extended to delegates from the 


Woman’s Peace Party. At this tribunal, 
according to Miss Addams, it is hoped 
to formulate clearly what has not yet 


been formulated by nations themselves— 


the horrible reaction of war on non- 
combatants. 


sommon Welfare 


HE SEAMEN’S BILL A LAW AFTER TWENTY YEARS’ 
FIGHT—By RAYMOND W. PULLMAN 


Just one Hour before the end 
yf the sixty-third Congress, President 
Wilson signed the seamen’s bill. He 
hereby expressed his belief that the bill 
s a long step in the direction of safety 
it sea and better conditions for seamen 
ind’ that it. : does .. not... violate 
American treaty obligations with 
‘oreign countries. 


For a week, the opposition to the bill | 
1ad brought pressure to bear on. the | 
President to influence him to veto the | 


ill on the theory that its enactment 
night result in international complica- 


ions. 
sideration to both the opponents and 
idvocates of the legislation which has 
een sought by the seamen ,for twenty 
years, and then decided in favor of the 
rill. 

The last signs of opposition \to the 
-onferees’ report on the bill disappeared 
when Senator La Follette said that he 
would vote for the approval of the report 
ulthough the bill did not go as far as 
1e should like, and when Senator Burton 
9f Ohio, the principal opponent of the 
neasure, announced that while he would 
speak against the report he would not 
uttempt te filibuster to prevent a vote 
yeing taken. The conference measure 
yassed the Senate as easily as it had 
ulready passed the House. 

The seamen’s bill has been followed 
30 closely by THE Survey that it is un- 
1ecessary to go into detail in reviewing 
he basic bills or the conference report in 
svery particular, As will be remem- 
ered, the bills enacted by House and 
Senate aimed both at the betterment of 
sonditions under which men work .on 
yessels which sail from ports of the 
United States and at the promotion’ of 
safety of life at sea. The La Follette 
ill, which was passed by the Senate on 
Ictober 23, 1913, included all the pro- 
visions for which, during nearly twenty 
years, the International Seamen’s Union 
1ad struggled, represented in Washing- 
on throughout this entire period by its 
ible and persistent leader, Andrew Fur- 
iseth. The Alexander bill, passed by 
the House on August 27, 1914, was 
irawn to exclude many of the provisions 
in the La Follette bill which had been 
fought most bitterly by the shipowners. 

The most radical provision of the 
report approved by the conferees is that 
rovision of the original La Follette 
pill which makes the law applicable to 
all ships leaving the ports of the United 
States, whether flying our flag or an- 
other. Advocates of the seamen’s bill 
believe that this is one of the most im- 
portant provisions, because by equalizing 
conditions of service and operation it 
will put other nations on the same foot- 
ing as the United States and will do 
more than anything which has yet been 
attempted to build up an American 
merchant marine. 


American ships paying members of 
the crew a decent wage and maintaining 
good living conditions can hardly com- 
pete with foreign ships which pay their 
men poor wages and make them live 
under the worst conditions. By making 
the foreign ships meet the high standard 
set for American vessels, advocates of 
the measure hold that unfair competition 
and cheap labor will become things of 
the past, and the American merchant 
marine will again come into its own. 

This feature of the bill has been 


' strenuously opposed by many of the men 
The President gave careful con- . 


who have fought the seamen’s bill, par- 
ticularly Senator Burton of Ohio and 
Representative Humphrey of Washing- 
ton. Senators Lodge of Massachusetts 
and Root of New York based their op- 
position to the bill on this section. 

Representative Humphrey of Wash- 
ington went so far in the House, when 
speaking against the approval of the con- 
ference report, as to hint that the en- 
forcement of the law will bring this 
country into serious conflict with foreign 
nations. “I think,” he said, “it will lead 
us possibly into war. At this time 
when almost the whole world is engaged 
in war, we are going to enact legislation 
that will bring us trouble.” 

Representative Hardy of Texas, a 
member of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which 
considered the legislation, ridiculed the 
idea that the bill would cause trouble be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
nations and said that if this government 
does not “have rules that restrict com- 
petitors of the American merchant 
marine, to the full extent and just as 
you restrict the American merchant 
marine, you never can have an American 
merchant marine.” 

Representative Mann of Illinois, the 
leader of the Republicans on the floor 
of the House, said that inasmuch as the 
ten conferees of the two Houses had 
unanimously approved the report, he 
would vote for it without hesitation, 
adding, however, that his vote would 
be cast for the bill “assuming that 
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New York a ~, 
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if the Department of State or the Presi- 
dent of the United States upon examin- 
ation finds that the passage of the bill at 
this time might be embarrassing to our 
country in dealing with foreign countries 
under existing conditions the President 
will take the responsibility, if necessary. 
of vetoing the bill and stating the rea- 
sons why.” 


Several members of both House and 
Senate advanced the idea that the en- 
forcement of the law which makes the 
standards which have been set applicable 
to foreign ships will drive much of the 
ocean-going traffic to Canadian ports. 


The bill as reported by the conferees 
retains practically all of the provisions 
of the La Follette bill in regard to im- 
proving living conditions of members of 
the crews, and in abolishing involuntary 
servitude at sea, flogging, and arrest and 
imprisonment for desertion. The con 
ferees added a paragraph providing thar 
all merchant vessels making a voyage 
of more than three days duration be 
tween ports and carrying a crew of 
twelve or more men shall construct a 
hospital compartment with at least one 
bunk for every twelve men. 

The conferees’ agreement also retains 
the provisions of the La Follette and 
House bills, which state that no ship 
shall be permitted to depart from any 
port of the United States unless 75 per 
cent of the members of the crew are able 
to understand any orders given by the 
officers, and that from 40 per cent in 
the first year to 65 per cent of the deck 
crew after the fourth year have a 
rating of not less than that of able 
seamen. 


The bill provides that the rating of 
able seaman for ocean service shall be 
given to any man over nineteen years 
old who has seen three years’ service on 
the ocean. For rating as able seaman 
on the Great Lakes, bays and sounds 
eighteen months’ service is sufficient un- 
der the act. The La Follette bill pro- 
vided that no one should have the rating 
of able seaman unless he had had at 
least three years’ service on deck at sea 
or on the Great Lakes. 

It will be seen that the bill as enacted 
will give the rating of able seaman to a 
man who had worked on deck on the 
Great Lakes just half the time which 
was required in the La Follette bill. The 
ocean requirement is the same in the 
La Follette bill and the conference 
agreement, but it also provides that after 
twelve months’ service at sea or on the 
Great Lakes a man may be given the 
rating of able seaman if he passes the 
examination provided for. 

The La Follette bill required that the 
board of supervising and steamboat in- 
spectors of the United States prescribe 
rules and regulations for lifeboat and 
fire drill for the crew, and provided 
penalties for failure to comply with this 
proviso. But it was struck out in both 
House bills and conference agreement, 
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and the London convention rules sub- 
stituted. As in the House bill, the con- 
ference agreement adopted the pro- 
visions of the London safety at sea con- 
vention relating to the construction of 
lifeboats and other equipment. 


Those who have been interested in 
safety-at-sea legislation are most con- 
cerned, however, in the difference of the 
bills in providing for the manning of 
lifeboats. The La Follette bill provided 
that every lifeboat shall be manned by 
two men with the rating of not less than 
able seamen. The House bill, in spite 
of the opposition of the Seamen’s Union, 
changed this term to “certificated boat- 
men,” which might include waiters and 
firemen and other members of the crew 
who had passed certain examinations. 
The conferees made the compromise by 
providing that at least one of the men 
with the ranking of able seaman or 
above shall be in charge of each lifeboat. 


The conferees’ agreement differs from 
the La Follette bill also in the amount 
of lifeboat equipment required. The La 
Follette bill provided that every vessel 
carrying passengers, except those navi- 
gating rivers and harbors and smaller 
inland lakes, must be equipped with a 
sufficient number of seaworthy lifeboats 
to carry and transport at one time every 
passenger and every member of the crew 
licensed to be carried. 


The conferees’ agreement provides for 
75 per cent lifeboat equipment and 25 
per cent rafts for ocean-going vessels 
traveling on routes more than 20 nau- 
tical miles off shore. On ocean vessels 
traveling less than 20 miles off shore be- 
tween May 15 and September 15, 35 per 
cent of the passengers can look to boats, 
35 per cent to rafts, and 30 per cent will 
have to swim with such help as life 
preservers can give them. The Empress 
of Ireland sent to their death nearly one 
thousand persons and this vessel was less 
than 20 miles off shore. It is believed 
that this 20 mile provision is one of the 
points of safety which will be remedied 
by future amendments. 


The big fight against the La Follette 
bill was on the safety provision requir- 
ing the same number of lifeboats on 
ships traveling on the Great Lakes as 
those in trans-ocean traffic. The con- 
ferees adopted the provision  fav- 
oring the lake ship owners. Dur- 
ing the winter season, boats on 
the Great Lakes will be required 
to carry enough lifeboats and life rafts 
to accommodate all persons on board, in- 
cluding passengers and crew. During 
the summer season, however, from May 
15 to September 15 the Great Lakes’ 
steamers need carry accommodations for 
only 50 per cent of the persons on board 
in lifeboats and life-rafts. 


On bays and sounds there is no change 
whatever from existing conditions. 
These waters are left under authority 
of the inspectors. 


A School-Master 

Governor and the 

Working Children 
By Paul N. Furman 


SECRETARY PENNSYLVANIA CHILD 
LABOR ASSOCIATION 


Ty EGISLATION for the regulation 

of child labor in Pennsylvania 
promises to be an advance in more 
ways than one. 

There are five bills which will come 
up for a joint hearing March 17. 

A bill introduced by Representative 
Cox of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures, at the re- 
quest of Governor Brumbaugh is one 
of the most progressive child labor 
measures ever presented to the legisla- 
ture of the state. Coming from a gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, it is a most as- 
tonishing production. No governor in 
Pennsylvania has ever even dreamed of 
an eight-hour day for children much less 
advocated it. Yet Governor Brumbaugh 
combines this idea with the establishing 
of continuation schools. The bill pro- 
vides that any working child, fourteen 
to fifteen years old, shall have an eight- 
hour day, forty-eight-hour week, and 
at least one full working day in a school 
approved by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. For children fifteen 
to sixteen the regulation is a nine-hour 
day and half a full working day in an 
approved school. 

The bill also contains a provision 
for the enforcement of the regulation 
governing the issuance of employment 
certificates in rural districts. In most 
other respects it is identical with the 
bill of the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Association. The one regret of the 
directors of that association is that Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh could not see his way 
clear to demand an eight-hour day for 
children fifteen to sixteen, in which 
event that organization would have been 
wholly in sympathy with his program. 

The only real difference in the bills 
is on the question of hours. There may 
be variance on minor points, but repre- 
sentatives of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have said that they are willing 
to concede all of these, so that the only 
point at issue between them and the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Association is 


*See Tue Survey for February 6. page 
480. 


the length of the working day. 

The bill of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association, in addition to pro- 
viding an eight-hour day for all children 
under sixteen, would permit children 
from twelve to sixteen to work under 


special vacation certificates in the holi- © 


day and summer vacation periods, pro- 
vided they had passed a physical exam- 


‘ination and proved their age. The occu- 


pations in which such children may work 
are to be designated by the state De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 

In the governor’s bill this power is 


delegated to the state superintendent of | 
public instruction. In all other respects, © 


the bills are practically identical. They 


provide that before being permitted to 
enter industry the child under sixteen — 


must have a job and present a written 


statement to that effect to the officer 
authorized to issue employment certifi- 
The child must also be able to | 


cates. 
pass a physical examination by a phy- 


sician approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation; he must have passed the sixth — 


grade in the public schools and be able 
to prove that he is over fourteen years 
of age. 

Strict regulation of street trades is 
provided, preventing any boy under 
fourteen or any girl under eighteen from 
engaging in such work, and prohibiting 
boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen from working after eight 
o’clock at night or'before six o’clock 
in the morning. 7 

Provision is made that no minor be 


permitted to work in the messenger ser-_ 
vice between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. By — 
stipulating that no child under sixteen 
shall work between 8 p. m. and 6 a, m._ 
the employment of little boys of four-— 
teen at night in the glass factories would — 


be brought to an end. 
The bill introduced by Representative 


Becker, who, it is understood, represents — 


the Pennsylvania manufacturers, pro- 
vides for a ten-hour day for all children 
over fourteen and for a twelve-and-one- 


half-hour day for three days in any week — 
where there is a holiday or to make a 


Saturday half holiday. 


It also permits — 


. 


the employment of children twelve-and- — 


one-half hours a day in seasonal em- 
ployments so long as the total number 


of hours worked in a year does not 


average more than fifty-four hours a 
week, 

In this respect the bill introduced at 
the request of Mrs. Schoff is identical 
with that of the manufacturers, but 
Mrs. Schoff goes them even one better. 


Her bill provides that children of any 
age may work up to ten hours a day 


Common Welfare 


outside of school hours or in vacation 
periods in any occupation designated by 
the school authorities. Because of this 
provision the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, 
whose name Mrs. Schoff used in pre- 
senting her bill, held a meeting recently 
and repudiated the measure. 

It is encouraging to note that all this 
legislation agrees that the child must 
pass a physical examination; that the 
employment certificates must not pass 
into the hands of the child, and that 
street trades should be regulated. 

The manufacturers in their opposi- 
tion to the eight-hour day have met with 
one situation which has not been at all 
encouraging to them. Heretofore they 


have been able to bluff governors of 
Pennsylvania by declaring that if a bill 
providing for an eight-hour day for chil- 
dren should become a law, all the chil- 
dren under sixteen would immediately 
be thrown out of work. Governor 
Brumbaugh’s answer to this threat was: 
“That is just what I want. I think that 
every child in this state under sixteen 


should be in school and not at work.” 


Of course, any such prediction made by 
the manufacturers is only a bluff, as chil- 
dren under sixteen are employed eight 
hours a day in every other great north- 
ern manufacturing state, and all of 
them except Pennsylvania have an 
eight-hour law. 


TOWN—By SYDNEY STRONG, szarrte, wasu. 


A NICKEL A RIDE—WHEN THE JITNEY COMES TO 


SIx MONTHs aco the street- 
car companies seemed inpregnably in- 
trenched in every western community— 
to say nothing of the East. Today in 
nearly all the big cities of the South- 
west and Pacific coast the traction com- 
panies have been half routed by the 
jitney busses. 

The writer can speak at first hand only 
of the city of Seattle. So new a thing 
is the jitney bus in our city that.recently 
the governor came over from Olympia 
to study the jitney in order to deal wisely 
with any legislation which might be in- 
troduced in the legislature. 

To give a little primary instruction as 
to the jitney bus: it only needs to be said 
that the word jitney was originally the 
sideshow barker’s slang for a nickel. A 
jitney bus is a nickle bus, or as it is 
being defined “any self-propelled vehicle 
which hauls passengers for a five-cent 
fare.” 

The rest of the story is very simple. 
Starting, so tradition says, in Texas or 
Arizona, but taking root in Los Angeles 
as the first large city, jitneys are now 
operating in Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Dallas, Houston, Forth Worth, 
Kansas’ City, Spokane, Tacoma,—with 
new cities added to the list almost every 
jay. Many people believe that jitneys 
will soon invade and capture every city 
in the land, excepting cities where trac- 
tion companies are able to prohibit them 
from the street, or cities like Cleveland 
where there may be a three-cent fare. 

The first jitney the writer saw in 
Seattle was a Ford with a big sign in 
front and behind saying “5c.—Capitol 
Hill—5c.” Within a week to ten days, 
practically every street-car line in 
Seattle was paralleled by half a dozen or 
a score of jitneys, that “made circles” 
around the street-cars, picked up pas- 
sengers right under their platforms and 
rot the passengers to their destination 
n half the time it took the trolleys. 

By February, there were 500 jitneys 
n Seattle. The local Ford plant was 


A NEW Lochinvar has come 

out of the West to the res- 
cue of the straphanger—and the 
name is “jitney.’ Few easterners 
had heard of 1t when THE SuRVEY 
asked Dr..Strong to describe the 
critter and tell what its coming 
means tO a town. 


S TREET-CAR men _ contend 
that piney owners have not 
reckoned operating costs and that 
the mushroom growth will soon 
subside. Regulating ordinances 
vary from those designed to legis- 
late the jitney out of existence to 
those intended merely to place the 
new transportation service under 
public supervision. But Dr. Strong 
calls attention to interesting social 
effects following in the jitney’s 
tracks.—EDITOR. | 


quickly sold out. The street-car con- 
ductors and motormen looked as if they 
were running funeral cars, with few 
mourners. The average receipts of a 
jitney are $8 a day, which means that 
the jitneys of Seattle carry about 80,000 
passengers daily, receiving for the ser- 


From the Ohio State Journal 


"To JITNEY BUS OR 
Nor TO VITNRY BUS, 
THAT 1s THR 
QUESTION § 
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STRAPHANGER: “SAVED AT LAST.” 
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vice $4,000, over a million of dollars a 
year. 

A recent summary indicated for 
Los Angeles, 1,050 jitneys, daily receipts 
$8,400; San Diego, 275 jitneys, daily 
receipts $2,100. This will hold for the 
coast cities from Seattle to San Diego. 

Everybody is asking, “Where will this 
thing end?” Our mayor, Hiram C. Gill, 
is frank enough to say that the day of 
track-transportation for cities is over, 
and the day of the auto-bus is here to 
stay—until the next invention. The 
local traction company is deeply con- 
cerned, and is making the public con- 
scious of its property-holdings, of the 
taxes it pays for the public welfare, of 
the payrolls that will be seriously af- 
fected. But the people go right on tak- 
ing the jitneys, because they are faster, 
easier, and run more frequently. 

To the man who says that the thing 
can’t last, since no one can afford to 
carry passengers in an auto for a nickel, 
the answer is the appearance of an in- 
creasing number of jitneys on the street. 
That regulations must be made, every 
one is agreed. Auto busses made for 
jitney traffic, to hold ten or twelve 
passengers are being made. Some have 
already appeared. 

The social effect of the invasion of 
the jitneys—the “locusts” as unfriendly 
lips describe them—will be marked. Cor- 
porations are bound to ‘walk more 
humbly” and “do righteousness” more 
spontaneously, when they reflect that in 
a day their income may be cut 50 per 
cent or almost annihilated. 

The jitney is a return to the old social 
democracy of the country store when 
manager and customer shook hands and 
swapped stories over the counter. The 
writer has been interested several times 
to witness the owner and driver of a 
jitney receive the nickel from his 
passenger. So far as one can see there 
is nothing to hinder any man, if he has 
a good heart, steady nerve and suff- 
cient morals, setting up in business for 
himself. 

The most striking social effect of the 
coming of the jitney is in putting the 
auto at the service of the poorest in the 
community—if he has a nickel. Neigh- 
bors who have their own autos are no 
longer envied; for the simple reason 
that a nickel is the only thing that 
stands between them and others. Every- 
one who passes in an auto, is in the 
jitney social scale. Owners of autos 
are often hailed by some one on the 
pavement who holds up a finger and 
crys out “jitney” before discovering that 
there is no sign on the machine. 

It requires little wisdom to prophesy 
that many eastern cities will rub their 
eyes some fine morning to find that the 
jitney has come to town; for the people 
are bound to ride in auto-busses. Cheap 
and swift transportation, especially of 
so peculiarly democratic a nature, cannot 
fail to produce marked social changes 


HE SMOKE INVESTIGATIONS OF MELLON 


HEAR 


INSTI- 


EXTUTE: A REVIEW—By ROBERT HESSLER, M.D. 


PEOPLE LIVING under simple life 
conditions have few problems. The 
large industrial city has problems. that 
stagger and bewilder. A very impor- 
tant one is the smoke problem, also 
known as the smoke nuisance, smoke 
plague, smoke evil, or smoke question. 
As commonly understood, it refers to 
‘black smoke’ given off in burning soft 
coal. 

In England, the subject has received 
attention for hundreds of years. At dif- 
ferent times, efforts have been made to 
abate it, though actively and success- 
fully only in recent years. The problem 
became acute in Germany with the rise 
of industrialism; but there, much has 
been done to reduce black smoke to a 
minimum. 

For a long time there was no smoke 
problem in our own country. As long 
as a country is thinly settled and com- 
munities are small, with an abundance 
of wood for fuel, and with no industrial 
activity, there is little annoying smoke. 
Changes come about gradually. 

The old idea that black smoke is in- 
dicative of a prosperous community is 
still too prevalent. It is not sufficiently 
known that smoke spells waste and in- 
efficiency, wear and tear of everything 
about a city, including man. What we 
look upon as normal may be wholly ab- 
normal; conditions need correcting. It 
is time that the smoke problem were 
fully recognized and understood. In its 
widest sense, it is a subject for general 
governmental inquiry and solution, but 
it usually requires private initiative to 
arouse interest. 

In every community there are two 
classes of men: “boosters” and “kick- 
ers.” The booster is popularly supposed 
to advance a city’s prosperity, but as a 
matter of fact he usually retards it by 
denying the existence of evils which the 
kicker points out. Often well-meaning 
men proceed in a wrong way; as when 
the rich man founds a hospital which 
seeks to cure what should be prevented. 
Only exceptionally does a public-spirited 
man see the matter clearly and found 
an institution for studying a problem 
in its various aspects, seeking preven- 
tion or reducing an evil to a minimum. 


“The smoke nuisance is no new 
problem in Pittsburgh. It has been 
a sore spot since the very beginning 
of the city. The city, in the minds 
of some, seemed to have thrived on 
smoke, and it came in time to be 
a symbol of prosperity. It is only 
at this late day, in the light of an 
ever growing civic consciousness, 
that the city is coming to realize that 
the smoke nuisance is the greatest 
handicap with which it -has to con- 
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tend.”—[ Bulletin 8 of the Mellon In- 
stitute]. 


It was a town problem over a ae 
dred years ago. The first city legisla- 
tion against smoke was in 1869, but the 
ordinance was not enforced. The -com- 
ing of natural gas in 1884 brought re- 
lief; the people for once knew what a 
clean city, comparatively’ speaking, 
meant. After a few years, the gas sup- 
ply failed and the city went back to 
coal and smoke. The Engineers’ Society 
and the Ladies’ Health Association 
busied themselves; a new ordinance was 
passed and given a trial. 

In 1907, a smoke inspector was ap- 
pointed, but the ordinance was declared 
void. The state legislature came to the 
aid of the city, and since 1911, there 
has been a new ordinance and a smoke 
inspector. 

In the same year a discerning public- 
spirited Pittsburgh business man provid- 
ed the Mellon Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh with a fund to carry 
on an investigation into the smoke prob- 
lem. ‘The donor of the fund was ac- 
tuated by the belief that a thorough in- 
vestigation would reveal not only the 
nature, extent, and precise causes of the 
smoke. nuisance, but also the remedies 
that would make its abolition possible 
and practicable.” 

The fund placed at the disposal of the 
University of Pittsburgh enables the 
Mellon Institute to carry on a smoke in- 
vestigation in some detail. So far nine 
bulletins have been issued, a total of 
about 775 pages; more are to follow. 
Every city library should have a set of 
these bulletins; they show not only the 
magnitude of the problem but what has 
been done and. what the Mellon Institute 
is doing to solve it. 


VEGETATION AFFECTED BY SMOKE 


A dead oak on a hillside about a mile from 
the mills at Homestead 


are giving their entire attention to the 


‘time a marked distaste or disinclination 


The subject matter of the bulletins is | 
of a nature that can not readily be ab- | 
stracted. It is hoped that the following — 
brief remarks will give the reader an 
idea of their contents. i 

Bulletin 1, gives some details of the) 
origin of the investigation and how i 
is to be carried out. There is a staff! 
of twenty-five specialists, six of whom’ 


work. The other nineteen are prepar- 
ing special reports on particular phases 
of the problem. Various phases or fac- 
tors that are to be considered in this 
study are the meteorological, botanica 
chemical, physical, architectural, hy- 
gienic and medical, economic, including 
engineering problems, legal and educa~ 
tional investigations. 

The investigation is admirably plan 
ned and roughly falls into two parts: 
analytical or diagnostic, and construc- 
tive or remedial. 

Bulletin 2 gives a bibliography of smoke 
and smoke prevention. The 164-pages of 
this bulletin contain hundreds of refer 
ences to books and papers on the sub- 
ject. It is invaluable to the student; for 
it shows him what has been done, and 
may prevent duplication of work be 
ready well done. The work of many a 
investigator is buried in inaccessible 
books and transactions of learned se 
cieties; there is need of bringing this. 
knowledge before the public. 

Bulletin 3 emphasizes the psychologi 
cal aspects of the problem of atmo 
spheric smoke pollution. It is a brief 
consideration of the field of work—an 
orientation, so to speak. The writer, Pre 
fessor Wallin, adds some personal ob 
servations of how a polluted atmosph 
affects him. He says: 

“The writer of this essay has now 
lived in Pittsburgh somewhat over a 
year and has experienced during this 


to engage in productive authorship. 
Clear, trenchant, reflective thinking 
seems to have been more difficult; anc 
the attempt to write concisely, incisiv 
ly and perspicuously has seemed mo re 
labored. Is it possible that the low es 
teem in which Pittsburgh is held in th 
world of productive scholarship—a ma’ 
ter of occasional remark among medt- 
cal men and other scientists—is due | 
the fact that the air which its scientists 
must breathe is polluted and poison 
by smoke?” 

He, of course, realizes that there ar 
other contributory factors; but in 2 
smoky city, smoke is likely to be con 
sidered the prime factor. Today we 
hear mutch about efficiency and indus- 
trial efficiency, and some attention ha! 
been given to air conditions undet 
which men work. This is a wide field 
for the investigator, the collector 
original data. Their proper ante 
tion is in itself a problem. 
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WHAT SMOKE DOES TO THE ATMOSPHERE ABOUT 


The literary aspects of polluted air 
are referred to, including quotations 
from poets, and other individuals who 
react acutely to bad air. 

The aesthetic aspects of smoke pollu- 
tion are also briefly considered. Where 
everything is black and grimy, aesthetics 
are usually at low ebb. 

Bulletin 4 presents the economic cost 
of the smoke nuisance to Pittsburgh. 
It is often said that to convince the 
American people of injurious effects you 
must show them how they affect the 
pocket-book. 

The cost of smoke to Pittsburgh, as 
shown by J. J. O’Conner, Jr., the eco- 
nomist of the staff, is enormous. It 
falls on every individual, on every 
business, and on every department of 
the city. The mere effort to keep one- 
self clean is expensive; and the loss to 
stores, public buildings, libraries, hotels, 
etc., is ehormous. It is estimated at 
about ten million dollars a year for 
Pittsburgh alone. 

Although a smoky city may attract 
industries that can thrive in smoky air, 
yet, on the other hand, those that re- 
quire clean air and an abundance of sun- 
light, are often driven out; and cer- 
tainly no new ventures of this char- 
acter will be attracted. 

In bulletin 5, the meteorological as- 
pects of the smoke problem are discuss- 
ed. This bulletin like the last is full 
of figures and statistics. Part I sums 
up briefly the accumulated experience 
of the race, so. to speak, regarding at- 
mospheric conditions. Part II relates 
to special observations made at Pitts- 
burgh, where the limit of visibility in 
the city on account of smoke is reduced 
to one-tenth of that of the open country, 
and active sunlight is reduced one-half. 

Parenthetically it may be said that per- 
haps the term, smog, should be more 
generally used for the black clouds that 
overhang cities. composed of smoke. 
dust, and fog. We should bear in mind 
that there are two kinds of climate: a 


natural one out of doors, and an arti- 
ficial one, in which we spend so much of 
our time, indoors. The tidy housewife 
usually keeps doors and windows tight- 
ly closed to exclude soot and cinders. 
That means re-breathing air. 

Bulletin 6 contains papers on the ef- 
fect of smoke on building materials. To 
what extent and how does smoke, in- 
cluding fumes, of course, affect build- 
ing material—stone, metal, paint, and 
even glass? This is a subject that can 
be studied experimentally and definite 
conclusions reached. The combustion 
of coal gives off sulphur compounds, 
notably sulphuric acid, and this is an 
important factor in the smoke problem. 
Some valuable experimental work is be- 
ing carried on. 

Bulletin 7 presents the effect of the 
soot in smoke on vegetation. Smoke has 
an injurious, stunting, destructive ef- 
fect on plants, especially trees. Just 
why plants become sick and die is to be 
determined experimentally; that the 
breathing pores become clogged is a 
foregone conclusion. 

One may ask, If smoky air kills trees, 
how long will human life itself last un- 
der such abnormal air conditions? It 
is an easy matter to experiment with 
plants or trees, but no direct experi- 
ments can be made on human beings 
But many experiment unconsciously 
when.they work under smoky air condi 
tions; all that needs to be done is to ob- 
serve what is taking place. 

After all, it is a difficult matter for 
solution; for human beings are not fixed 
to the soil, and when ill health or sick- 
ness overtakes them they move to an- 
other locality. Ifa workman is sick and 
can not pay his rent, he is usually 
evicted, and another takes his place. 
The superficial observer who does not 
take into consideration this moving- 
about, gets a very erroneous conception 
of the influence of unsanitary life con- 
ditions. City mortality statistics do not 
tell the whole truth. 


PITTSBURGH 


Bulletin 8, some engineering phases o1 
Pittsburgh’s smoke problem, is concern- 
ed in one-half with showing the evil 
effects of smoke (like part of all the 
others), and the other half points out 
how smoke is to be prevented. To the 
general reader, this is perhaps the best 
and most important of all the bulletins. 
Its five papers or parts are: 


1. The history of the smoke nuisance 
and of smoke abatement in Pittsburgh 
(referred to above). 

2. Evidences of the smoke nuisance. 
Illustrated by a series of contrast views 
Pittsburgh on clear days and on smoky 
days [see cuts on this page]. The views 
show the smoke nuisance beyond the 
power of any description. The annual 
soot-fall in the city is enormous,—in 
places as high as 1,950 tons a square 
mile. 

3. The contributing causes of the 
smoke nuisance. A number of factors 
are considered: 


‘Pittsburgh, being in the center of 
the bituminous coal fields, has a cheap 
fuel supply ; 

The composition of the coal is such 
that it readily gives off smoke unless 
burned with care in _ properly’ con- 
structed furnaces ; 

Large industries, requiring an en- 
ormous amount of coal; 

The topography of the city; in a 
valley where smoke can not readily 
blow away; 

Finally, the direction of the wind. 


4. The sources of smoke in the city 
and district of Pittsburgh: 


Smoke of the business section, which 
could be largely eliminated by cen 
tral heating plants with proper fur 
naces ; 

Manufacturing plants, particularly 
the older ones in or very near the 
heart of the city; 

Special furnaces which in addition 
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to more or less smoke give off much 
dust; 


The railroads give off much smoke,- 


and in addition cinders, all aggra- 
vated by steep grades (electrification 
is the logical remedy) ; 

River steamboats add their share; 

The innumerable chimneys of the 
residence district are an important 
factor, especially during the cold sea- 
son of the year; 

Finally, there is a miscellaneous lot 
of smoke producers, such as munici- 
pal and contractors’ engines, tar and 
asphalt heaters, all objectionable on 
account of the low level at which the 
smoke issues. 


5. Mechanical engineering survey of 
stationary plants. This is an inquiry re- 
garding the character of plants, whether 
hand-fired or equipped with mechanical 
stokers, these being classified as fol- 
lows: chain grate stokers; front-feed; 
side overfeed; and underfeed. All 
these types are illustrated and there are 
many analytical tables. Two statements 
from this bulletin should appear in large 
letters : 

“The non-production of smoke is the 
only solution of Pittsburgh’s smoke prob- 
lem.” 

“There is nothing impossible or won- 
derful about the smokeless combustion 
of even Pittsburgh coal, provided the 
proper methods are applied and the or- 
dinary precautions taken.” 

Bulletin 9 is composed of papers on 
the influence of smoke on health. To 
what extent is smoke injurious to health 
and productive of ill health and disease’ 
This question is important and difficult. 

The lungs are the ventilators of the 
body; their function is to supply clean, 
smokeless, dustless, and germless air to 
the tissues and organs. The working 
capacity of the lungs in youth and in 
adults living in good air is much greater 
than actually required. In bad air the 
light pink color gradually fades, and 
in an old city resident they may be 
black as coal, a state or condition tech- 
nically known as anthracosis. To what 
extent does this interfere with oxygen- 
ation and with vital activity generally: 
If the carbon or soot inhaled contains 
disease germs, is there increased likeli- 
hood of infection from tuberculosis and 
pneumonia? 

As a matter of fact, there is constant 
and repeated infection under bad air 
conditions, particularly from pus-form- 
ers; when the inflammatory process has 
subsided, scar tissue remains. The man 
with scarred hands is likely to have 
scarred lungs also. Many such men fail 
at forty-five or fifty years. Many are 
scarred only internally. Few reach the 
proverbial three-score years and ten: 
very few become centenarians, with full 
mental faculties. 

There are two kinds of pathology: 
post mortem, and the “pathology of the 
living.” All sorts of factors must be 
considered in a study of the effects of 
smoke on health, if only to be ruled 
out. It is difficult to arrive at definite 
conclusions because, as the bulletin edit- 
ors say, “the present state of our knowl- 
edge does not admit of satisfying and 
positive pronouncements of the relation 
of smoke to diseases. ‘ But 


every student will likely agree with them 
that “the smokier the atmosphere, the 
more colds and bronchitis, and the more 
money paid to doctors.” 

It would seem that if there is any 
community where the smoke problem 
can be studied most advantageously, it 
is the Smoky City, and the University 
of Pittsburgh is fortunate in having at 
its disposal a fund to carry on the in- 
vestigations. Future reports will be 
looked for with interest. 


MENTAL HYGIENE WORK 


“It was a woman who first 
touched the hearts of the people of this 
country by recital of the wrongs of the 
insane, It is fitting that two American 
women should provide 
taking up the work by Dorothea Dix 
where she laid it down,’ said Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon in his report to the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
referring to recent gifts of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Milbank Anderson and Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt. 


These gifts, 


guarantee the 


| NIVE YEAR GUARANTEE FOR 


amounting to $94,500, 
annual budget of the 
Mental Hygiene Committee for five 
years. The services of -Dr. Salmon, as 
medical director, are contributed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. It is interest- 
ing to note in connection with these 
gifts, that interest in the possibilities of 
ork in mental hygiene has been widely 
stimulated in the past seven years by 
Clifford W. Beers’ book, A Mind That 
Found Itself, and that the contributions 
of both Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Van- 


MARCH REMINDERS 


(From the new almanacs of the New York 
and Virginia State Departments of Health 
and recent notes.) 


1 Mon. Harrison Law effective. 
N. Y. State Health 
Code regulations effect- 
ive—nuisances; spitting 
in public places; use of 
common towels and 
dvinking-cups; cleanli- 
ness of barber and mani- 
cure establishments. 
Joseph Priestley (dis- 
coverer of oxygen) 
born, 1733. 

Paul Ehrlich born, 1854. 
Lister's first paper on 
antiseptic surgery, 1718. 
18 Thurs. Lady _Montagu’s son 
“inoculated” for small- 
pox, 1718 (one of the 
first in England). 
Booker T. Washington 
appoints as a day of 
prayer for better Negro 
health conditions. 
Negro Health Week. 
Koch announces discov- 
ery of tubercle bacillus, 
1882. 

Konrad  Gesner born, 
1516 (physics and bot- 
any, Zurich). 

Ether first used as an- 
esthetic, 1842. 


13 Sat. 


14 Sun. 
16 Tues. 


21 Sun, 


21-27 
24 Wed. 


26 Fri. 


30 Tues. 


the means of _ 


derbilt came as a result of reading it. 

Since the organization of the com. 
mittee, seven years ago, surveys of con- 
ditions among the insane have been 
made in various parts of the country. 
The final result of such surveys is prov- 
ing to be a constructive method of bet- 
tering conditions. That such studies 
are needed is evident by the findings 
themselves, which show that in many 
places the insane are still cared for 
under conditions as bad as those existing 
in the time of Dorothea Dix. Several 
thousand insane persons are still con- 
fined in jails and almshouses. 

Another branch of the committee’s 
work is the organization of state so- 
cieties of mental hygiene throughout 
the country. Such agencies are already 
at work-in.seven states, and interested 
groups of people are preparing for or- 
ganization in twenty other states. These 
societies will carry out plans for better- 
ing conditions, and conduct actual work 
for feeble-minded and for the preven- 
tion of nervous and mental disorders. 

As part of the educational campaign. 
it is expected that a quarterly magazine 
will be published: containing popu- 
lar articles on mental hygiene, the pre- 
vention of insanity, the care and treat- 
ment of insane and _ feeble-minded. 
alcoholics, and drug habitués. 

Officers of the National Committee 
for the ensuing year are: president. 
Dr. Lewellys F. Barker; vice-presidents. 
Charles W. Eliot and Dr. William H 
Welch; treasurer, Otto T. Bannard: 
medical director, Dr. Thomas W. Sal- 
mon; secretary, Clifford W. Beers~ 
executive committee, Dr. August Hoch 
chairman, Dr. George Blumer, Julia © 
Lathrop, Dr. William Mabon, Dr. Wil 
liam L. Russell, and Dr. Lewellys F 
Barker; Prof. R. H. Chittenden, chair- 
man finance committee. 


IN OHIO 


THE STATE OF OHIO has reason 
to be proud of the report jfist issued by 
the state Board of Health embodying 
the results of a two-year survey of “In- 
dustrial Health Hazards and Occupa 
tional Disedses” throughout the state. 

Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, who conducted 
the survey, was one of the authors of 
the Illinois occupational disease report. 
published in 1910, and a comparison of 
the two books shows what strides have 
been made in the few years intervening 
The later report is a practically com- 
plete description of the industries of 
Ohio in every aspect which could pos- 
sibly bear upon health. Not only light. 
ventilation, cleanliness, injurious dusts 
and gases, unguarded machinery, and 
other obvious features, are considered 
but also such indirect factors as fatigue 
from great muscular exertion, or from 
speeding up, piece-work, wages, and the 
relation between employer and em- 
ployed. 

There are few dangerous trades which 
are not carried on in Ohio. . In 
two industries, pottery and rubber, she 
is the leading state. This makes the re- 
port a valuable reference book for any- 
one who wishes to inquire into the 
health hazards of any particular occupa- 
tion. 


Gin ot OF HEALTH HAZARDS 


By E. N. CLOPPER, naTIonaL{cHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


\ PLAN FOR A NATIONAL CHILDREN’S CHARTER— 


SIx YEARS aGo the White House 
Conference set forth in a definite state- 
ment the principles governing the care 
of dependent children as agreed upon 
by representative social workers. In the 
one department of child welfare work 
which it considered, its conclusions 
have been of great value. 

Later, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee drafted a standard child labor 
bill which was adopted by the United 
States Commissioners on Uniform Laws 
and has been enacted into law either 
wholly or in part by a number of the 
states, 

Again, under the direction of Bernard 
Flexner, a model juvenile court law has 
been drafted and submitted to the coun- 
try, having already been adopted by 
Monroe County, New York, ° where 
Rochester is. situated. 

These three efforts to standardize 
certain child welfare activities show 
that social workers have come to a 
realization of the need of a definite pro- 
gram based upon accepted principles, 
whose adoption will result in a greater 
degree of uniformity. 

In our complex political organization, 
with power divided among nation, states, 
counties, townships and municipalities, 
with half a hundred legislatures and 
hundreds of city councils constantly 
passing laws and ordinances, it is no 
wonder that we have built up a legisla- 
tive structure designed for the benefit 
of children that exhibits every type of 
mental architecture, ancient, medieval 
and modern, and can best be described 
as “rambling,” for when one goes into 
it he can never be certain where he will 
come out or that he will ever come out 
at all. 

At the National Conference of Chari- 
‘ties and Correction in Memphis last 
May, Roger N. Baldwin of St. Louis, 
described as chaotic our present child 
welfare legislation and urged the com- 
pilation of a national children’s charter, 
embodying all the recognized principles 
of child-caring, which could be used as 
a guide by the several states and indi- 
viduals generally. The need of such a 
charter is admitted by others and at the 
recent conference on child labor in 
‘Washington there was a further expres- 
sion of the increasing demand for a 
clear, complete and well-ordered pro- 
‘gram for child welfare in America. 

In Ohio two years jago all the state 
laws affecting children’ were codified by 
an official commission appointed by the 
governor. After suffering many amend- 
ments, the report of this commission was 
‘adopted by the legislature and today 
Ohio has the only children’s code in the 
United States. This marked the first 
official step taken in this countrv toward 


standardizing, simplifying and classify- 
ing child-welfare laws by a logical plan. 
The excellent example of Ohio should 
be followed by her sisters. This win- 
ter a Similar commission submits its re- 
port to the New Hampshire legislature. 
In Colorado, the proposition was before 
the people at the election last Novem- 
ber but was defeated. 

So far the practice in our states has 
been on the basis of individual effort. A 
society interested in education has a 
school bill introduced into the General 
Assembly and lobbies actively for its 
passage. Another association interested 
in dependent children urges a mothers’ 
pension bill. The child labor committee 
advocates a measure to protect children 
from premature toil. But each works 
independently of the others and ignores 
the close relation that exists among the 
different interests they seek to further. 

In their enthusiasm for improving con- 
ditions they forget such elementary prin- 
ciples as, for instance, that the periods 
for compulsory attendance at school, for 
prohibition of child labor and for public 
relief of children from want must be 
the same and if one is extended the 
others must be changed to correspond. 
This applies to other branches of child- 
welfare work with equal force and shows 
that co-operation is essential to effective 
reform. Because of the absence of this 
essential our laws are in confusion and 
our work is seriously hampered. It 
would seem that our social legislation 
has been enacted in this haphazard way 
that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet Isaiah, saying, 
“Shall the thing framed say of him that 
framed it, ‘he had no understanding?’ ” 

Co-operation in the field of child wel- 
fare activity can probably be best pro- 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


moted through the medium of a genera! 
children’s charter, for in it there could 
be grouped all the recognized standards 
tor work in behalf of children, the 
basic principles of each department could 
be clearly set forth, the best methods of 
dealing with each general problem pre- 
scribed, and the relationship among all 
the branches of social work for children 
revealed and emphasized. The task is 
not an easy one and yet the elements of 
such a code fall into relatively simple 
groups. 


IRST and most important there is the 

group of activities that might be listed 
under the heading “preservation of life 
and health,” such as the segregation of 
the unfit to insure a reduction in the 
birthrate of abnormal children; the re- 
quirement of physical fitness of appli- 
cants for a marriage license; freedom 
of mothers from toil before and after 
confinement; insistence upon responsi- 
bility for illegitimacy; birth registra- 
tion; medical inspection of children in 
school, in institutions and at work; dis- 
trict nursing; pure food; and suitable 
organization for the administration and 
control of these functions by the com- 
munity. ; 


HE second group of activities might 

be termed “protection from want, 
abuse and crime.” It would include the 
care of dependent, neglected and defect- 
ive children; protection from cruelty and 
premature toil; regulation of work con- 
ditions; correction of delinquency ; fixing 
the age of consent; the administration of 
juvenile courts and probation; provisions 
for public relief; safeguarding property 
rights; protection from obscene litera- 
ture, intoxicants, tobacco, drugs, danger- 
ous weapons, etc., and the control of 
these functions by the community wheth- 
er administered by public or private 
agencies. 

In the third and final group would be 
found the constructive efforts for the 
welfare of children under the heading 
“education and recreation,’ comprising 
provisions for schools, compulsory at- 
tendance, industrial training, vocational 
guidance, social centers, parks and play- 
grounds, libraries, and their organization 
and administration. 

The administration of all these func- 
tions, however, cannot be so clearly di- 
vided because the agency having the 
control of an activity in one group may 
also have charge of another in a differ- 
ent group. For example, the public 
school authorities enforce the compul- 
sory attendance law and also as a rule 
issue work permits to children under the 
child labor law. But the organization 
of state and local machinery for the ad- 
ministration of all branches of child 
welfare work and their inter-relations 
should be logically and simply revealed. 
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The preparation of the Ohio code and 
the fight for its enactment not only 
served to educate the public in matters 
of child welfare better than anything 
else that had ever been attempted in that 
state, but it brought the social workers 
together on a broad platform because 
every individual and society engaged in 
child welfare work was affected by its 
provisions. Their joint action on the 
general program, faulty though it was, 
has accomplished as much in the way of 
co-operation and broader vision on the 
part of the workers as the code itself 
has achieved in the field of legislative 
reform, 

And now let us have a national chil 
dren’s charter—not a compilation of 
rigid laws recommended for universal 
enactment, but a collection of principles, 
a definition of standards and a clear set- 
ting forth of the best methods to pursue 
and the best organization to adopt in 
each field of social work for children. 
In this way we shall promote a sane 
solution of all these related problems 
upon the sound basis of co-operation and 
increased intelligence. 


EAM WORK IN VIRGINIA 
SOCIAL SERVICE—By H.H. Hart 


THE TWELFTH State Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, which met 
at Portsmouth in February, showed 
Virginia developing its social work more 
rapidly and more efficiently than any 
other southern state. Its progress is 
due largely to the leadership of ex- 
Governor William H. Mann; Dr. Joseph 
l. Mastin, secretary of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections; and Dr. 
William F. Drewry, superintendent of 
the State Hospital for Colored Insane 
at Petersburg. These leaders have the 
active support of a splendid group of 
young physicians including Dr. Douglas 
S. Freeman and Dr. R. K. Flannagan 
of the State Board of Health, Dr. L: T. 
Royster of Norfolk and Dr. W. B. 
Foster of Roanoke. A group of fine 
women have contributed their share. 

The most-unique feature of the state 
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conference is the share taken by colored 
delegates. At the meeting held in Ports- 
mouth whites and Negroes were present 
in about equal numbers. On Sunday 
night about one thousand Negroes packed 
the largest Negro church in Portsmouth 
and were addressed by white and colored 
speakers. The general meetings of the 
conference were held in the Court Street 
Saptist Church, where white and colored 
delegates met apparently on common 
ground, 

Major k. R. Moton, the well-known 
representative of Hampton Institute, 
gave a heart-to-heart talk to the white 
delegates. He said: “You white men 
do not know how the Negro thinks nor 
how he feels. You think that you do, 
but you don’t.” And then he proceeded 
to set forth to them the inward work- 
ings of the Negro mind in a most illu- 
minating fashion. He said: 

“People think that the Negroes favor 
mixed marriages. Not so! We are as 
much opposed to them as you are. But 
we are opposed to segregation because 
it means that the Negro gets inferior 
opportunities and inferior accommoda- 
tions; and it means further a declara 
tion of the inferiority of the Negro. 
We admit that the Negro is inferior in 
present attainment, but we do not admit 
that he is inferior in possibilities. Fif- 
teen hundred years ago the Anglo-Saxon 
race was where we were fifty years ago. 
Who knows what we may accomplish in 
fifteen hundred years?” 

Major Moton discussed with good- 
nature, but with plainness, the disad- 
vantages under which the Negro suffers. 

The announcement of the opening of 
the Industrial Home School for Way- 
ward Colored Girls, near Richmond, 
was received with interest. The State 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 
raised $5,000 among the Negroes and 
$2,000 among their white friends for 
the site. The legislature appropriated 
$6,000 for buildings and maintenance, 
and the women are now raising money 
to erect a cottage to cost $10,000, after 
plans of admirable design made by a 
graduate of Hampton Institute. 


The 
Funir Police 
of 
New York 
City 


we re 
rearing a bunch of toughs and 
gunmen down here on the East 
We got to show them they’re 


idea 


the 


ry OLKS have 


Side. 
wrong.” This is why Captain John F. 
Sweeney of the fifteenth police precinct, 
New York city, has organized the “Kid 
Cops” in the most congested tenement 
district in the world. 

Captain Sweeney knows the East Side 
and East Side youngsters. For twenty- 
nine years he has watched the mimic 
warfare between boys who shoot craps 
on the sly and police trying to catch 
fellows throwing craps; between gangs 
building bonfires on the pavement and 
policemen scattering the gangs; between 
small boys playing baseball in a seething 
street and policemen stopping the game. 

Captain Sweeney thinks it high time 
these old enemies understood each other. 
He wants boys to find out that police- 
men were not created to chase young- 
sters; his own patrolmen to learn that 
small boys were not born to pester the 
police, and people in general to know 
what a fine lot of citizens in the mak- 
ing are growing up in these crowded 
tenement homes. 

So he has recruited the Junior Police 
force, and Police Commissioner Arthur 
Woods has given sanction to this latest 
effort in line with his own plans for pre- 
venting as well as punishing crime. 


.“Cheegsit, the cop” may yet slip. from 
othe.vocabulary of the East Side. 


CAPTAIN 
JOHN F. SWEENEY 
‘‘COMMISSIONER”’ 


OF THE KID 
COPS 


Just as a police district is divided 
into precincts, so the fifteenth precinct, 
stretching from Rivington Street to 
Fourteenth Street, from Fourth Avenue 
to Avenue B, has been sliced into twelve 
zones under supervision.of the Junior 
Police. Each zone is in charge of a 
captain appointed by Captain (Commis- 
sioner) Sweeney. The captains choose 
their own officers, a lieutenant and two 
sergeants, and a squad of twenty-one 
patrolmen is selected from applicants. 
There are now about three hundred on 
the force, and as these prove their effi- 


ciency the number will gradually be in- 


creased from the two hundred or more 
names on the waiting list. 

Each member is required to pass a 
physical examination and to learn the 
pledge of the Junior Police before his 
application / for membership is consid- 
ered. These tests passed, he may become 
the proud owner of a nickel badge with 
his number in the force upon it. 

The pledge is: “I promise on my 
honor to do my duty to God, to my 
country, and to obey the law; to obey the 
motto and the rules and regulations of 
the Junior Police Force of the city of 
New York; to keep and never misuse 
my Junior Police badge, and to surren- 
der it upon demand to the chief of the 
Junior Police.” : 

Daily reports of work done or “tips” 
to the senior force are dropped for 
Captain Sweeney in a report box at the 


Boys’ Club on Avenue A and Tenth 
Street, and superior officers meet with 
their chief every Tuesday night. At 
these meetings the boys are made 
familiar with the municipal ordinances 
regarding cleanliness of streets, fire pre- 
vention, etc., as well as the duties and 
organization of the New York city 
police. Public school No. 63 has pro- 
vided a drill room and drill masters for 
the squad twice a week and the junior 
officers may give drills themselves at 
the school every day. 

These youthful “guardians of the 
peace” are trying to teach the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship to the young and 
old of the East Side. They help keep 
streets clean, fire-escapes cleared, garb- 
age cans in proper condition. Their list 
of duties reads: “Make special effort 
to perform [such] duties at your own 
homes. See that your parents and re- 
latives do not violate the laws and ordi- 
nances.” 

Besides this effort to quicken health 
and safety on the East Side the Junior 
Police are the sworn foes of crap-shoot- 
ing, swearing, chalking sidewalks, bon- 
fire building, and cigarette smoking by 
minors. “For instance,” points out Cap- 
tain Sweeney, “since the force was 
formed, we have had few complaints 
about street bonfires, whereas we used 
to have a hundred a night sometimes. 
We expect to save the city thousands 
of dollars in asphalt.” 

The “Kid Cops” avoid bullying and 
being bullied in enforcing the law. They 
carry no billies, and boast no “strong 
arm squad.” If they can’t gain their 
purpose by being “polite” and “helpful” 
in accordance with their motto, they re- 
port to the senior force. They are in- 
structed to call the regulars when older 
boys are causing trouble. “Squealing”’ 
has become the virtue of “loyalty to the 
force.” 

“There’s just one trouble with the 
juniors,” sighed Captain Sweeney, “they 
all want to be detectives. They want 
to ferret out plots just like the fellow 
who slinked into my office the other day 
with something bundled up under his 


coat and a mysterious whisper. It turn- 
ed out to be a diagram of a candy shop 
where trap-doors in the floor made him 
suspect a band of thieves. We have to 
discourage this sleuthing. This force is 
going to make the East Side clean as a 
whistle and a healthier place for the 
kids, but if you haven’t sense you can 
always carry a good thing too far.” 


HO SHALL CONTROL. VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ? 

ILLINOIS CONTINUES to be one 
of the main “theaters of war” for vo- 
cational education. There more inten- 
sely than elsewhere the question has 
been debated whether the control of such 
education shall be vested in the public 
school system, or whether it shall be 
placed in the hands of separate admin- 
istrative forces. 


It was this question that occupied the 
time of the recent meeting in Chicago 
of the Vocational Education Associa- 
ion of the Middle West. Lined up 
in favor of the dual system, or system 
of separate control, in Illinois, are the 
Commercial Club, the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Civic Federa- 
tion, the Hamilton Club and the Associ- 
ation of Commerce. Social workers, or- 
ganized labor, and the teaching profes- 
sion are in the main in favor of unit 
control. The conference took no vote 
on the question. 

Arthur D. Dean, director of the Vo- 
cational Education Division of the New 
York State Department of Education. 
made a strong appeal for the unit sys- 
tem, advocating a simple law that would 
leave details of the administration in 
the hands of the administrators. Pro- 
fessor Roman, of Syracuse University, 
devoted himself to attacking interpre- 
tations of the German system put forth 
during the past five years by Edwin G 
Cooley, advocate of the dual system. 

Frank M. Leavitt, of the University 
of Chicago, is president of the associa- 
tion, and Albert G. Bauersfeld, of the 
Technical High School, is secretary 
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INDUSTRY 


HE OREGON MINIMUM WAGE AT WORK: FIRST 
BIENNIAL REPORT 


As THE FIRST public record of 
the acts of a commission charged with 
setting a minimum wage for working 
women and minors, the first biennial re- 
port of the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion of Oregon gives the step-by-step 
process necessary to formulate rulings 
that may raise the standards of indus- 
try for women in factories, mercantile 
establishments and offices, both in cities 
and in rural districts. The constitution- 
ality of these rulings affecting wages 
has not yet been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The re- 
port does not attempt to pass judgment 
on the effects of the minimum wage law 
and the other provisions of the Oregon 
statute of 1913 under which the com. 
mission was created. 

The Commission’s first important de- 
cision was to fix a minimum wage for 
girls between 16 and 18 at $1 a day in 
all industries except as otherwise ar- 
ranged by the commission in the cases of 
apprentices and learners, and to set the 
minimum hours of work for such minors 
as not more than eight hours and twenty 
minutes in any one day and not more 
than fifty hours in any one week and 
not after the hour of six o’clock at 
night. Since the commission is em- 
powered to make rulings about minors 
without recommendations from a formal 
conference, these determinations were 
settled after a public hearing. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the 
law conferences representing employers, 
employes and the public were called to 
consider the employment of women in 
manufacturing establishments and in re- 
tail stores in Portland. Questions were 
submitted to the conferences by the com- 
mission regarding the cost of “frugal 
but decent condition of living in Port- 
land”; the maximum daily hours of 
work consistent with the health and effi- 
ciency of women employes, the length 
of lunch period demanded by the hy- 
gienic needs of women factory workers 
and the results of night work on women. 

The conference on factory workers 
reported that “in establishing the mini- 
mum wage for women workers in fac- 
tories, consideration should be given to 
the character -of.the..occupation, and*to 
the permanence of the employment; con- 
sequently each industry should be con- 
sidered by itself. It is apparent how- 
ever, that there must be a minimum 
below which it is unwise for society as 
a whole to permit its workers to he em- 
ploved.~ 
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Thereupon the conference recom- 
mended that hours of work be limited to 
nine a day and fifty-four a week, that 
the lunch period be not less than three- 
fourths of an hour and that a standard 
minimum wage of $8.64 a week for 


factory women in Portland be adopted. — 


The question of wages for learners and 
period of apprenticeship were left for 
further consideration, although a mini- 
mum of $1 a day for all apprentices was 
recommended. 

Similarly, the conference on mercantile 
establishments in Portland submitted 
that a minimum wage of $9.25 a week 
be established for adult women clerks 
who are not apprentices, that maximum 
hours of work be’ fixed at eight hours 
and twenty minutes a day and fifty hours 
a week and that work after 6 p.m. be 
prohibited. 

After public hearings, rulings were 
issued by the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of both conferences. Those 
on factories became effective November 
10, 1913 and those on retail stores Nov- 
ember 23, 1913. 

In practically all states women office 
employes are at the mercy of scrupulous 
or unscrupulous employers, but in Port- 
land, after consideration at a conference 
and a public hearing, wages of steno- 
graphers, bookkeepers, typists, cashiers 
and all kinds of clerical workers were 
fixed at not less than a rate of $40 a 
month, and their hours have been limited 
to 51 in any one week. 

Pending special investigations and rul- 
ings on industries located outside Port- 
land and wishing to establish maximum 
hours and minimum wages which would 
put all industries in the small towns of 
the state on an equal footing, the com- 
mission organized a conference familiarly 
known as the “statewide” conference. 
Temporary rulings based on the recom- 
mendations of this conference went into 
effect February 7, 1914. They place 
$8.25 as the minimum wage for all in- 
dustries not otherwise regulated by 
orders of the commission, and 54 as the 
maximum weekly hours of work. They 
also prohibit night work after 8.30 p. m. 
(except for telephone and telegraph 
operators and confectionery, restaurant 
and hotel workers) and limit the em- 
ployment of adults as learners, who may 
receive $6 a week, to one year. 

The industries: into which the com- 
mission has made investigation but for 
which orders have not vet been promul- 


gated are the canning industry in tl 
state and laundry work in Portland. 
A conference on the canning indust 
has already recommended a minimu 
wage of $8.64 for workers in Portlz 
and $8.25 for workers outside Portlan‘ 
or piece rates adjusted to this regulatioj 
and that the proportion of learners an! 


_apprentices, aged and infirm who maj 


be paid a minimum of $6 a week maj 
not exceed 25 per cent of the adu) 
women employed. A 54-hour week ha 
been urged with the exemption that, fo 
not more than four weeks each yeai 
adult women may be employed more thai 
ten hours a day, provided that for a) 
time of employment exceeding 54 hour’ 
a week and less than 60 hours a wee! 
wages shall be paid at a rate exceedin; 
by not less than 50 per cent the regula’ 
minimum wage, whether by piece or tim 
rate. 

A report on the findings of the laundry 
inquiry in Portland is published simul 
taneously with the biennial report. . 

In regard to wages, the study shows 
that among 726 women who had workec 
from four to six days a week, 29 per 
cent were earning under $8 a week 
54.6 per cent under $9 a week and 31. 
per cent over $10 a week. That the 
exact wages of the 54 per cent fel) 
notably below $9 is evidenced by the 
fact that among those in the $8 td $8.96 
group only 16 workers out of 180 aver 
aged as much as $8.41,- 

Furthermore, the report points out 
that not the work only, but work com: 
bined with excessive heat and great hu 
midity;' undoubtedly requires more time 
and care and expense for recuperatior 
from it than does other work. Unem 
ployment occurs every week for the ma 
jority of workers and so continually 
curtails wages. Nearly all lose a 
least one half day’s work and wages ant 
many lose more. Of the 754 whos« 
hours for one week were compared, 18 
per cent work less than 45 hours ¢ 
week, 45.5 per cent work less than fifty 
hours, and 53.7 per cent work from 
to 54 hours. a 


In view of the fact that $8.6 
a week is the minimum wage 
for experienced women  employec 


in factories, “it would seem,” states thi 


..teport,..“that the work. should be ar 


ranged so that the workers could be em 
ployed longer each week or that th 
rates per hour should be raised to brings 
the average wages a week nearer a liv 
ing standard.” 
Rey. Edwin V. O’Hara is chairman o 
the Industrial Welfare Commission. 
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-F WAGE-EARNERS KEPT ACCOUNTS LIKE BUSINESS 
CONCERNS—By SCOTT NEARING 


“ 


THE AMERICAN workingman who 
struggling to support a family on a 
age ranging from $2.50 to $3 a day, 
ight glean a great deal of useful 
1owledge by comparing his method of 
counting with that of any well-man- 
red modern business. 


ihe American employer who talks 
nfidently of the sufficiency of the 
age paid to the “average” wage-earn- 
- would bite his tongue for shame if 
= had analyzed the workers’ earnings 
id expenditures in terms of up-to-date 
isiness practice. The truth of these 
atements will appear from a compari- 
m of the financial operations of a cor- 
ration, and of an ordinary working- 
an’s family. 

Business accounting has been reduced 
}a rather definite form. The detail of 
actice varies from one industry to an- 
her. In general terms, however, the 
lowing formula holds: 


1. The total returns from receipts, 
les, or earnings are called “gross re- 
ipts.” 

2. From gross receipts, the account- 
it deducts the operating expenses, or 
-keep charges,—raw materials, wages, 
id the like. Under this head falls the 
‘dinary expenses of carrying on a busi- 
sss. The remainder is net earnings. 


3. Gross income is the sum of net 
irnings and incidental income. From 
‘oss income, interest, depreciation, and 
xes are subtracted, leaving net in- 
me. 

4. Net income, minus dividends and 
ecial appropriations, equals surplus, or 
lapportioned income. 


The statement may seem involved to 
ie uninitiated. In reality, it is quite 
mple, as appears when the principle 
applied to the atcounting of the United 
tates Steel Corporation for the year 
110,* a brief of which follows: 


ross PROCEIPIS shh cle os aos $703.961,424.41 
Subtract operating charges 
(up-keep) and there re- 
mains 
et Earnings On sot 
Subtract interest, deprecia- 
tion, and sinking-fund 
charges, and there remains 
BNCOMOrR reads. bs... 
ubtract dividends, there 
remains 
urplus Net Income 
Subtract appropriations for 
additional property, new 
plants and construction and 
ining royalties, and there 
aes 
alance of Surplus......... 
Add undivided surplus De- 
cember 3, 1910, and there 


150,735,749.96 


87,407,184.82 


36,772,382.82 


10,772,382.82 


fal Surplus... <..0:--.--.. 105,438,718.67 


hese figures show that after the run- 
x expenses of the steel business were 
a a fifth of the total receipts for the 
“ar remained. These were applied to 
aia interest, dividends, and 


eport sf the Commissioner of Corpora- 
on the Steel Industry, Washington. 
A. Bee I, pp. 330-332. 
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surplus. Meanwhile, the company was 
carrying a comfortable surplus of a hun- 
died millions. 

Apply this principle of business ac- 
counting to the family of an ordinary 
wage-earner. On page 70 of Chapin’s 
study of The Standard of Living in New 
York City, certain facts appear for the 


families that were receiving a “fair” 

wage ($800 to $900 per year) : 

GrossiReceiptss wae eRe $846.26 
(Total average income per family) 

Operating Expenses .............. 804.26 
(Up-keep ) 

ING bea iE Soy tty, ties SoM tect oe 42.00 


The up-keep of the family (food, 
clothes, shelter, and medicines) absorbs 
over 95 per cent of the receipts. The 
remaining $42 must cover: 


1. Depreciation. First on the furni- 
ture and other property of the family. 
Second, on the earning-power of the 
bread-winner. Corporations charge 
“amortization” against mining proper- 
ties. The earning-power of the bread- 
winner fails sooner or later no less sure- 
ly than the producing power of a mine. 
In some trades (white lead, structural 
iron, and other high-risk industries) the 
depreciation is rapid. In any case, the 
depreciation charge should be sufficient 
to make up for lost earning-power, and 
to protect against hardship in old age. 

2. Interest. The capitalist demands 
an interest return because he invests in 
a business. The worker invests his 
time, energy, and all of his income in 
his family. He, himself, represents an 
outlay for up-bringing, education, and 
the like, on which he may justly de- 
mand an interest return. 

3. Dividends. The investor demands 
dividends because of the risk involved 
in an investment. The worker who has 
married and brought a family into the 
world on the present wage-scale, runs as 
great a risk as any man might conceive 
of. 

4. Surplus. 
thing laid by 


There should be some- 
for future exigencies. 


Those four requirements are to be cov- 
ered, in this case, by $42 for a family 
of five people. There is room for nei- 
ther stock-watering, nor any other form 
of high finance. The worker may not 
pay interest or depreciation. Neither 
may he declare dividends. His funds 
are far too restricted to allow for such 
unessentials. 

Furthermore, the above figures apply 
to incomes of $2.50 to $3 a working- 
day. Probably three-quarters of the 
adult male workers in American indus- 
try are paid less than that amount. 

Here and there talk is rife about 
“high” wages. The various studies of 
American industrial centers have placed 
the cost of decent living for a man, 
wife, and three small children at from 
$750 to $1,000. This cost is a bare up- 
keep cost, and a great proportion of 
adult male wage-earners do not receive 
even that. Beyond it are changes made 
hy everv legitimate business for de- 


preciation, interest, dividends, and sur- 
plus, which the receipts of the wage- 
earner will not even approach. 

Strictly speaking, the great body of 
male American wage-earners receive no 
“income.” They receive a wage which 
provides bare family up-keep. In their 
accounts are no mention of those stabil- 
izing and regulative charges which mod- 
ern business men have learned to de- 
mand as a right,—depreciation, interest. 
and dividends. Were the workers to 
make a study of business book-keeping 
and to apply the result of their knowl- 
edge to their own family affairs, they 
would find that a great majority of 
their family accounts would show an 
annual net loss or deficit. Only a small 
fraction of the accounts would show a 
net surplus after deducting legitimate 
fixed business charges. The business 
man receives “income” after he has met 
his running expenses and paid his fixed 
charges. The ordinary worker. with a 
family, makes, in a great majority of 
cases, bare running expenses. 

Each increment of intelligence among 
the workers brings one step nearer the 
day when they will place their budgets 
on a scientific basis. Each advance step 
presses toward a standard of return for 
labor at least as stable and soundly 
based as that now secured on capital. 


SOLVENCY 


Accorpine To Robert G. Valen- 
tine, “industrial counselor” of Boston, 
the day is not far distant, says the Iron 
Age, when bankers will demand from in- 
dustries a “certificate of industrial 
health” in addition to certificates of 
financial stability and satisfactory equip- 
ment. 

Such a certificate of industrial sol- 
vency might read, he suggests, some- 
thing like the following: 

“We have investigated the condition 
of the XYZ Company, first, as to the 
fundamental social forces at work; sec- 
ond, as to the personnel of the factory, 
covering the methods of selection and 
the development of the workers; third, 
as to rates of wages and methods of 
proportioning them; fourth, as to the 
attitude toward labor unions, and fifth, 
as to the company’s attitude toward 
labor laws and safety, sanitation, health 
and regularity of employment; and we 
find that the company is giving consid- 
erable attention to human relations and 
is not carrying a heavy burden of dis- 
satisfaction costs.” 

In making an industrial audit, as he 
would style it, he would first analyze the 
organization, and if, for example, noth- 
ing was done toward promoting self- 
government among the employes, he 
would grant no certificate against labor 
troubles. 

So far as the union is concerned, Mr. 
Valentine declared himself in favor of 
a preferential shop and a minimum wage 
based on the union scale. If on account 
of business depression the company 
could not maintain such wages, he would 
declare the firm industrially insolvent. 
just as it would be financially insolvent 
if it defaulted on paying interest on 
honds 
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[Three reviews by Henry W. Thurston] 


This book speaks 
with the authority 
that comes only from a 
first hand and expert 
study of the facts on 
which its discussions 
and judgments are 
based. Mr. Flexner is 
an able lawyer, who, 
besides his expert 
familiarity with the 
whole body of juven- 
ile court legislation 
in the United States and other countries, 
has special qualifications to speak on 
juvenile court matters. 

He was for several years a member 
of an advisory committee of citizens in 
Louisville, Ky., under whose advice the 
juvenile court law and_ probation in 
Kentucky were worked out. Further, he 
has in the past fifteen years visited and 
studied intensively, and in some cases 
repeatedly, the actual workings of most 
of the leading juvenile courts of the 
United States; and has helped to draw 
up juvenile court laws in states like II- 
linois, New York, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Baldwin, in his position of chief 
probation officer in St. Louis, developed 
an organization of probation work 
which, on the side of technique and 
practical efficiency, was at the time he 


The Best Book 
on 
Juvenile Courts 


left it perhaps the best in any large city - 


in the United States. He has from the 
first also been a keen observer and 
student of juvenile court laws, organiza- 
tion, and methods in other places. 

The authors have put their best 
thought into the making of this book 
and the result is that we now have for 
the first time a manual that covers all 
the essential principles of law and ad- 
ministrative technique on which the 
American juvenile court and probation 
method of caring for juvenile delin- 
quents rests. 

If one were to mention controversial 
points they are of only two kinds: First, 


matters of fundamental importance such © 


as that of the jurisdiction of juvenile 
courts in cases of juvenile dependents, 
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and in the cases of adults who con- 
tribute to the neglect or delinquency of 
children. And second, in trivial matters 
of detail such as differences in reaching 
a particular result by one variety of 
minor procedure and record-keeping or 
another. The authors do not believe 
that dependent children as such, where 
there is no parental neglect, even in the 
case of widows who are to be pensioned, 
have any place in 
On this question there is undoubtedly 
honest difference of opinion. Except in 
those cases of dependency where the ap- 
pointment or change of a guardian is 
necessary the reviewer believes the po- 
sition of the authors will gradually be 
recognized as sound. 

On the question of the desirability of 
giving juvenile courts civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over adults in all domestic 
relations cases in which children are in- 
volved, and in cases where adults con- 
tribute to the neglect and delinquency of 
children, versus giving courts which 
have such jurisdiction over adults juris- 
diction over neglected and delinquent 
children also, the distinction is more aca- 
demic than real. The authors recom- 
mend the first procedure but do not ar- 
gue the point. The essential thing 
which they seek is a jurisdiction broad 
enough to allow one and the same judge 
to handle the whole problem at once: 
namely, that of the neglected or deélin- 
quent child and that of the adults respon- 
sible therefor. 


Another matter of first importance is 
that of the continued jurisdiction of the 
court over a child who has been com- 
mitted to an institution or other agency. 
Shall the court continue to have the 
power, upon due notice to the agency or 
institution, to inquire into the facts of 
the child’s care and condition, and into 
the further question of the return of the 
child to his own home, or of his trans- 
fer to some other agency, or shall the 
court not have this power? 

The opinion of the authors is stated in 
Section XXVII of a proposed model ju- 
venile court law, page 268, which, be- 
gins thus: “Any final order or judg- 
ment made by the court in the case of 
any such child shall be subject to such 
modification from time to time as the 
court may consider to be for the welfare 
of such child,” etc. 

Some institutions and agencies fear 
this power and claim that they are the 
best judges of when a child should be 
released or transferred to another insti- 
tution. This problem is a knotty one 
and is by no means solved as yet. It may 
be that it will yet have to be worked 
out on the basis of a public control over 
releases and transfers on a state-wide 
basis, under that authority which incor- 
porates the institution or agency and 
thus gives it the power to care for the 
children of the community as a public 
function. Such a solution might give 


the juvenile court. 


that degree of control and unity, as well, 
as elasticity, to the care of children i 
institutions and with placing agencie; 
which is desirable, without subjecting) 
a particular institution receiving chil 
dren from many courts of a state to th 
authority of all those courts. : 


The book does not discuss in detail thd 
technique of the prosecution of adult: 
or that of adult probation. It confines 
itself consistently to the problems of thi 
court and the probation officer in doing 
their full duty by delinquent and neglect) 
ed children. The best ideals of the so 
called “case method” of treatment of the) 
individual are clearly stated and ever) 
step in the technique is described. 
clear-cut dividing line is drawn betwee! 
the judicial function of the court an 
the function of probationary care, an 
this line of division is further extende 
with equal sharpness of definition inte 
the whole field of the community agen 
cies with which the caurt and the pre 
bation officer need to co-operate. 

Especially valuable is the empha 
laid upon the making of a constructive 
plan for the probationary care of eac 
child, and upon such a carrying out of 
this plan that, in case it fails, so 
thing with more grip to it is done fa 
the child; and, in case it succeeds, th 
the success is recognized by the probatio ! 
officer and the court by a formal releas 
of the child from. probationary ca 
Especially important also is the insist 
ence upon such courtesy and efficiency 
at every point of contact between the 
court and citizens of every class, nation 
ality, creed, and occupation as to merit 
their confidence and respect. Throug } 
such contacts alone a juvenile court may! 
be a great socializing and educational 
force among those citizens who most 
need it, ; 

Of rare value also is the illuminating 
discussion of the whole question of ree 
ords, statistics, and interpretative re 
ports to the whole community of the s 
cial meaning of each stage and variet 
of the juvenile court work. Suggesti 
forms and blanks which have grown o 
of the experience of workers in differe 
cities are reprinted and will be found ¢ 
maximum value if used for their sugge 
tion and for comparison rather than f 
a too literal imitation. 

Of value in a similar way are the pr 
posed Model Juvenile Court Law, th 
Suggested Act for Contributing to Ds 
linquency or Neglect. The Rules 
Court Governing the Place of Detentiot 
and the Rules of Court Governing 
Probation Office, all printed in the a 
pendix. The volume also contains 
good selected bibliography and a co 
venient index. 

For statement of the principles o 
which all good juvenile court work | 
based, and for definite suggestions of t) 
technique of the court and probationa 
process, this is the one best book so fat 
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This book attempts 
to forecast the direc- 
tion in which the ex- 
isting juvenile courts 

of will tend to develop, 
the Future and also attempts to 
so analyze the nec- 
essary functions 
which a community 
has to perform in be- 
half of its neglected 
and delinquent chil- 


Juvenile Courts 


| . <—————————— dren that those who 


have to attempt the task de novo may, 
in any community, set up a more coher- 
ent :and logical procedure than is now 
in. vogue. The thesis of the author in 
his own words, has both a positive and 
a negative side. “An attempt will be 
made to show that the juvenile court as 
‘at, present organized is an unnecessary 
and,.in a sense, an anomalous institu- 
tion. The present functions of the ju- 
venile court and its probation office 
could and should be performed by the 
school and the domestic relations court’ 
(page XI). 

Mr. Eliot agrees with Flexner and 
Baldwin in making a clear distinction 
between the judicial function of a ju- 
yenile court and the administrative or 
probationary function. But Mr. Eliot 
goes further. He takes advantage of 
this difference of functions to separate 
them from each other and to deny any 
permanent and necessary performance 
of them by the same persons, or even 
under the same direction. “But, on the 
other hand, he would extend the judicial 
function of the court in its practical ap- 
plication to any person or.agency en- 
gaged in the education, discipline, and 
protection of children. In a crisis any 
person responsible for the custody, care, 
and education of a child could present 
the facts to the court and, if the court 
approves of his course, secure a judicial 
backing to help him to persist in it for 
the good of the child. 

Probationary care as we know it now 
would be exercised chiefly by schools, 
through the extension of the work of 
attendance officers, visiting teachers, etc., 
and be in the same relation to the court 
in respect to any child who had. been 
in the court, as a truant school or a 
ceformatory institution, or a child-plac- 
ing agency, to which children have been 
committed. The logic of the separation 
between judicial and administrative 
function relating to any child is simply 
carried to its limit, and the judicial 
function enlisted in behalf of the educa- 
tional and social healing process all 
along the line without special stigma to 
the child. 

The further argument is that the ju- 
dicial procedure should always be di- 
rected primarily toward the parent, 
guardian, or custodian of the child, and 
hence should go on in a domestic rela- 
tions court for adults and not in a ju- 
venile court at all. It must be admitted 
that there is force in this logic and that 
it has in it value in helping us to see in 
what direction we are tending. 

Practically, however, a single court 
that can deal with both children and 
adults who are responsible for children 
_is what is wanted in each community, 
whether it be technically called a chil- 
dren’s court or a domestic relations 


court. Practically also, at present, we 
need in each community such an or- 
ganization of the probation work as will 
not attempt to do directly everything 
that every child needs, but will rather 
push back upon the home, school, 
church, police, playground, health de- 
partment, etc., every function in be- 
half of children that it is the special 
business of each agency to exercise. 

The community that does these two 
things will in respect to juvenile de- 
linquency be on the road toward the ris- 
ing sun, whether or not it ever arrives 
at the goal set up by Mr. Eliot. 

The author has personally visited 
most of the leading juvenile courts of 
the country and gives many interesting 
and valuable facts about detention 
homes, police, politics, volunteers, clin- 
ics, and in general the present status of 
these several courts. For this reason as 
well as for the statement and develop- 
ment of its main thesis, it is valuable 
and timely. ; 


The two studies, 
Boyhood and Law- 
lessness and The Neg- 
lected Girl, describe 
the lives of neglected 
and delinquent boys 
and girls against their 
neighborhood and 
community back- 
ground. Breckinridge 
and Abbott in The 
Delinquent Child and 
Uthe Home, give suc- 
cessive family paragraphs, each show- 
ing a glimpse of a particular child and 
home, and, both by means of statistics 
and illuminating discussion, help the 
reader to see much of the meaning of 
broken and handicapped homes in terms 
of the lives of boys and girls who come 
into our juvenile courts. 

Flexner and Baldwin, in their work 
entitled Juvenile Courts and Proba- 
tion, and Eliot in The Juvenile Court 
and the Community, add further mean- 
ing to the picture. Through their dis- 
cussions of the best legal, judicial, pro- 
bation, and community technique, they 
try to show the process by which the 
court grapples with the hydra-headed 
problem of helping individual boys and 
girls to overcome the disabilities under 
which they suffer. These West Side 
Studies give a community background to 
all three of the other studies. 

By a sympathetic reading of these 
pages one can, as it were, move into one 
of the dreary tenements, under the eyes 
of neighbors of whom he catches glimp- 
ses through their half opened doors. He 
can smell their dinners. He can stumble 
upon young boys and girls in dark hall- 
ways. He can hear the signals for 
gangs of boys to gather. He can watch 
the boys at craps, bonfires, pigeon-flying, 
truancy, forbidden base-ball, street-cor- 
ner loafing, and cop-dodging. He can 
actually watch the process by which the 
hold of the home daily grows weaker 
and the lure of the street and “good 
times” grows stronger upon the boys and 
girls who walk the same streets and go 
up and down the same stairs with him- 
self. Father and mother, the stuffy little 
rooms, school, work, play, the police, 
the gang, the juvenile court, the re- 


Children of 
the 
West Side 
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formatory, “getting off,’ “getting sent 
up,” studies, marriage, the whole 
round of happenings day by day, week 
by week, and year by year, begin to 
take form and relative value to the read- 
er of this book, just as they look to the 
boys and girls of this neighborhood. 
The actual community pictured here is 


the Middle West Side of New York city 
during 1909-10. But the authors are 
careful to state very clearly that the 
juvenile court and probation methods of 
those years have been rapidly changed 
for the better since then. There is evi- 
dence in many a page of the intention 
to give credit and encouragement for 
every step toward the full realization of 
its own ideals taken by the progressive 
judges and probation officers who to- 
day are giving their best service to the 
boys and girls of Manhattan. All this 
is right and just. New York is making 
rapid progress in juvenile court and pro- 
bation efficiency, but much yet remains 
to be done, not only in New York but 
in every city of the United States, and 
the message of these studies is not only 
to Manhattan but to all juvenile court 
judges and probation officers. 

_ In a word, the message is this. The 
juvenile court cannot rightly judge of 
its success or failure until it knows how 
its work for and with boys and girls is 
looked upon by the neighborhood in 
which they live. The court and proba- 
tion influence is not really tested until 
it is pitted in the life of a girl or a boy 
against adverse community influences 
and wins out. Either hostile community 
influences must be transformed into al- 
lies or the boy and girl must be helped 
to win in spite of them, or the juvenile 
court and probation fail. 

These studies better than any other 
with which the writer is familiar make 
one realize the persistent, inexorable 
influence of the neighborhood environ- 
ment upon the young. If the juvenile 
court is to make any real headway 
against the tide of juvenile neglect and 
delinquency this book makes it clear as 
the sunlight on a winter morning that 
it must learn to see its efforts for the 
individual and his particular family also 
in their relations to the neighborhood 
and the community. 

At the time the studies of the West 
Side boy and girl were made, the ju- 
venile court, probation, and reformatory 
institutions were not well understood in 
this neighborhood. The community 
judgments were based on the facts of 
the treatment of individual boys and 
girls as the community saw these facts. 
If these opinions are to be changed to 
approval and to lead to co-operation in- 
stead of hostility, the work of the court 
and probation officers must be done so 
well in the case of each boy and girl 
that the neighborhood will be forced to 
agree that the action was based on the 
facts in the case and was wise. 


As one who is learning a foreign lan- 
guage from books does not really un- 
derstand the every-day speech of busi- 
ness, the home, and the street, until he 
has also become familiar with idiom 
and slang, so these studies teach that a 
social worker cannot understand the eco- 
nomic, social, and ethical behavior of a 
given nationality and neighborhood un- 
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til he has learned their nationality and 
neighborhood conventionalities and so- 
cial idioms. This is the real message of 
these studies not only to juvenile court 
judges and probation officers, but to all 
social workers. 

In preparation for éach of these 
studies two groups of persons lived for 
many months in this neighborhood, one 
giving special attention to the boys and 
the other to the girls among whom they 
lived. A total of 294 boys, 202 of whom 
were taken from juvenile court lists, and 
65 girls were studied intensively. In 
the appendices all the significant social 
and economic facts are given statistical 
expression in a way to be easily under- 
stood; also, for comparison with the 
facts of 1909-10 extracts from the 1913 
Manhattan Chiidren’s Court are printed. 

Aside from the message to all social 
workers above stated, these studies have 
even a deeper message for the whole 
community. “Born in the crowded, 
dark tenement house they had had for a 
nursery the crowded sidewalk, and for 
a playground, the street. They had 
gone to the nearest school and from 
there to work in the nearest factory. 
They had seen the West Side, breathed 
the West Side, fed on the West Side for 
fourteen years or more, and had built 
up their adolescent ideals of the same 
forlorn material. That they had suc- 
cumbed to unwholesome influence does 
not prove them to have been peculiarly 
weak or susceptible. Nor does it prove 
that their parents had been culpably de- 
linquent in their duties. Conditions of 
living in the crowded city have tended 
to loosen the family bond, and the pow- 
erful force of neighborhood influence 
cannot be adequately combated by 
parental authority alone. The commun- 
ity must assume the responsibility for 
the environment of its least protected 
members’—this message, as written 
by Miss True, applied only to girls but 
its wider application and meaning are 
obvious. Henry W. THourston. 


THE LIFE OF H. ROSWELL BATES 


By S. Ralph Harlow. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 159 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of Tue Survey $1.08. 

Tremendous earn- 
estness, relieved by a 
certain gaiety of 
spirit and a genius 
}|for human _ under- 

standing, together 
with the inspiration 
of a strong religious 
faith, made the sub- 
ject of this biograph- 
ical sketch the win- 
ning and widely use- 
ful man that he was. 
Although but forty-three years of age 
at the time of his death which occurred 
in Peru, while he was on a journey seek- 
ing refreshment of body and mind, Mr. 
Bates had accomplished large things. 
After serving a brief apprenticeship as 
an assistant pastor, he accepted a call 
to the Spring Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York city, one of the most 


*For striking example of this, see the 
fascinating study of The Italian Girl, by 
jesmee Roche, Chapter VII of The Neg- 
ected Girl 


difficult fields for religious work. 

As his biographer says, “When Mr. 
Bates was called to this pastorate in 
1901 there were many people who pre- 
dicted utter failure,” for Spring Street 
had long since been given over to fac- 
tories and tenement houses. In the face 
of seemingly insurmountable odds the 
ardent young minister grappled with the 
situation. Adopting so-called “institu- 
tional” methods, and building up a group 
of resident workers, he strove to make 
the church the center and source of a 
broad, neighborhood ministry. It is to 
his credit that he vigorously opposed the 
suggestion to permit the enterprise to be- 
come a dependent mission. “He de- 
clared that he would remain the minister 
of the church only so long as it con- 
tinued to be self-supporting.” He knew 
that self-respecting working people have 
an aversion to charity, whether in the 
form of religion or material relief. 

It was not only to an industrial popu- 
lation that Mr. Bates’s personality made 
a strong appeal. At the great prepara- 
tory schools and at the colleges no man 
was more welcome as speaker and 
preacher. The conference programs at 
Northfield and elsewhere included his 
name whenever possible. 

The book is written by one who 
shared the close friendship of Mr. Bates 
and was a fellow laborer at Spring 
Street. It is a sympathetic record of a 
noble life and should give inspiration to 
those who are wrestling with the diffi- 
cult problems of religious work in the 
congested quarters of great cities. 


GAyLorp S. WHITE. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


By N. B. Dearle. P. S. King & Son. 
596 pp. Price $3.25; by mail of THE 


Survey $3.45. 

This study, made 
under the auspices of 
the London School of 
Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, describes 
the conditions, espe- 
cially in London, 
which contribute to 
the vast amount of 
casual labor and un- 
employment. It re- 
lates more  particu- 
larly to those grades 
of labor for which industrial training 
would be appropriate; as, for example, 
industrial repair work, such as is done 
on buildings, machinery of all kinds, 
watches and clocks, furniture and cloth- 
ing. It shows that there is little sys- 
tematic training for such work although 
it gives employment to many and de- 
mands considerable ability. 

The question as to how workers are 
to receive training is fully discussed. 
Learning by “migration” is found to be 


A Social Policy | 
in 
Training Boys 


(z|e) 


the method by which most workmen ac- 


quire their skill. Under the term “fol- 
lowing up” the author describes those 
occupations where the work is done by a 
workman and his helper, the latter hav- 
ing a natural opportunity to “pick up” 
the trade: as, for example, the black- 
smith with his striker, the plumber and 
helper, the gas-fitter and his mate, the 
railway engine driver with his stoker 
and cleaner. The author describes the 
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inadequacy of these methods of indus- 
trial training and shows the great need 
for industrial organization and occupa- 
tional guidance in the complex situa- 
tions in London and other large cities. 

The volume presents a vast amount of 
information collected at first hand and 
representing much careful and thought- 
ful work. The purpose seems to be to 
establish a rational basis for future so- 
cial policy in the organization and train- 
ing of boy labor. 

The scheme, given in outline, includes 
among other measures, juvenile trade 
boards; dovetailing of employments; co- 
operation with employers; industrial af- 
ter-care; improvements in school-leay- 
ing reports; extension to eighteen of 
the period of control over juveniles; 
trade schools for unemployed juveniles; 
experiments in enforcing fixed periods 
of engagements and in compulsory en- 
gagement through a labor exchange; re- 
organization of elementary education, 
raising the school-leaving age; exten- 
tion of day trade schools; reduction in 
hours of labor. Frank M. Leavitt. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, 1914 


Edited by Francis G. Wickware. D. 
Appleton and Co. 862 pp. Price $3; 
by mail of THe Survey $3.25. 


Whether it’s wom- ~ 
an’s suffrage,cerebro 
spinal fluid, or aspara- 
gus substitutes, the 
the American Year 
Book just issued for 
1914 sums up its sta- 
tus in a neat, compact 
istatement. The ac- 
\cumulation of facts is 
staggering, but the 
concise arrangement 

of those facts and the 
selection of important items from the 
masses of material in every field are 
well done. 

That the treatment of economic and 
social problems is considered a vital 
part of American progress is shown by 
the fact that not only is there a depart- 
ment devoted to this subject, but under 
such headings as municipal government, 
public service, and biology, there are 
subdivisions on city planning, fire pre- 
vention, municipal markets, eugenics, 
etc. In the department labeled Econ- 
omic and Social Problems, the year’s ad- 
vance in relief of the poor and un- — 
employed, in prison improvement, in vo- 
cational education, in social and menta) 
hygiene, in recreation facilities and in 
other fields is recorded in tabloid form. 

John B. Andrews, who edits the de- 
partment on labor and labor legislation, 
summarizes trade disputes, the growth 
of labor organizations, the status of so- 
cial insurance, the work of industrial 
investigations, and laws _ protecting 
workers. 

The American Year Book was estab- 
lished in 1910 by conferences of mem- 


' bers of national learned societies. In 1911 


the supervisory board was incorporated 
as the American Year Book Corporation 
with Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, as 
president. One hundred and twenty-two 
contributors, all experts in their special 
fields, have co-operated in the prepara- 
tion of the 1914 issue. je a 


Editorials 


ONSIDERING its population, Colorado is 
perhaps the most hazardous state in the 
Union to live and work in. Ten per cent 

of its working male population are employed in 
mining coal and metal, with a record for catas- 
trophies which is the worst in the country. The 
treatment received by the victims of these acci- 
dents in the past has been sufficiently advertised 
in the reports of the Colorado Labor Department 
running back for a number of years; by Mr. 
Fitch’s staff article in 1912 in this magazine; by 
the hearings and report of the Congressional com- 
mittee which investigated the strike; and by the 
hearings in Denver and New York of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

‘To ‘‘eorrect this evil,’’ the Colorado legislature 

is considering a compensation bill drawn by Sen- 

ators Eaton and Knauss, and credited with being 
vigorously pushed by the employing interests. 
Ostensibly, it is a copy of the—comparatively— 
liberal Wisconsin bill, but ostensibly only. The 
65 per cent scale of benefits has been reduced to 
50 per cent, and then there is the inevitable 
‘“joker.’’ 

The Wisconsin law contains the following wage 
limits to be taken into consideration in computing 
the benefit: minimum $375; maximum $750. Ex- 
pressed in terms of weekly earnings, these limits 
become $7.21 and $14.42; the limits of weekly bene- 
fits are $4.68 and $9.37. For the low limits the 
Wisconsin law has been severely criticized. 
Comes Colorado and adopts the Wisconsin wage 
limits,—which, on the face of it, looks innocent 
enough. But presto! Since the scale of 50 per 
cent is substituted for that of 65 per cent; the 
minimum weekly benefit becomes only $3.60, the 
maximum weekly benefit only $7.20. 

Under this schedule, a miner earning some $20 
a week, if injured and disabled for four ‘weeks, 
will receive $14.40 (after a two weeks’ waiting pe- 
riod) for a wage loss of $80. The entire compen- 
sation to dependents of the fatally injured will 
not exceed $2,250, and may be as low as $1,125. 

In no other state has such a parody upon acci- 
dent compensation been seriously proposed. 


HE outcome of this legislation will be watch- 

ed with more than local interest. Here is a 
sovereign state whose government broke down in 
a period of industrial stress and called in federal 
aid; which fought its last political campaign on an 
issue of law and order; which has the most mod- 
ern instruments for asserting the will of the people 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Associate Editors 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


—the initiative, referendum, and recall. 

Here is a test of law and fair play that reaches 
as deep as Ludlow or Forbes; an issue of life and 
death, if you will, for the most incisive students of 
employers’ hability demonstrate that only as we 
make killing come higher can we permanently eut 
down the toll of life and limb; an issue of the value 
and dignity of life, for such low awards mean the 
stripping of household after household of the 
means of normal existence, mean broken up fam- 
ilies and the premature labor of children, mean ig- 
norance and penury; an issue of justice, for to take 
from the injured workman the right to sue, and 
substitute a driblet compensation, is to drive a 
Shylock’s bargain with dead and injured men. 

This is the greatest test, but there are others. 


HE private casualty companies are profess- 

edly merely carriers of insurance, unconcern 
ed as to the rates of benefits set in state laws, pro 
vided they are insurable. Are these companies, 
singly or collectively, giving countenance or en- 
couragement to the promoters of such a bill? It 
will be well for them to look to their records with 
respect to the Colorado legislation of 1915, in fu- 
ture discussion of the issue between state funds 
and private insurance as it comes before public 
opinion in other states. 

Colorado is a suffrage state. Here is a 
measure of infinite concern to womenkind. Are 
the women of the state, and the suffrage organ- 
izations which are appealing to the voters of 
other states, making their influence felt unmis- 
takably for the widows and children of Colorado? 


INALLY, the test comes after the sensationa! 
hearings before the Industrial Relations 
Commission in New York, after the assertion of 
much eoncern in high places for remedying indus 
trial abuses, after some handshakings and easy 
prophesies on editorial pages of an era of good 
feeling; after public and direct challenge to that 
separation of powers in corporate organization 
which has assumed that absentee capitalists can be 
divorced from responsibility for the acts of oper- 
ating officials. On which side of the scale is the 
weight of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and the eighty independent mining companies 
which will, profit by every dollar pared off from 
the benefits set in the law, when a fall of slate 
snuffs out a bread-winner or gives him a crushed 
leg to drag through life? 
It is not overstating to say that this Col- 
orado legislation becomes a first test of how, fol- 
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lowing public discussion and challenge, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Starr J. Murphy, and Ivy Lee 
propose to meet their responsibilities as directors, 
representing the dominant financial interest in the 
largest operating company in the region. For the 
elemental standards of workmen’s compensation 
are no longer a matter of guesswork. There is 
the experience of the world to draw on. There 
are half a dozen organizations which could supply 
them with the results of years of exacting studies 
—the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the National Civic Federation, the National 
Progressive Service, to name three. There is the 
piled up experience of California and New York, 
Ohio and Washington, and a dozen other com- 
pensation states. 

Whether these directors direct, or trail along 
and defend, the public will hold them accountable, 
and rightly so, for the policy of their company 
toward this legislative issue. For it is a test of 
whether broad principles of economic justice are 
to be left in the air half way across the continent, 
or brought to earth in some desolate cottage 
of a Las Animas mining camp in its hour of black 
disaster. 


SELECT committee, appointed in 1912 by 

the House of Commons to report on the 

advertising and sale of patent medicines in Great 

Britain, has recently sent in a report which in or- 

dinary times would attract a good deal of atten- 

tion, but which like everything else has been over- 
shadowed by the war. . 

The committee recommends legislation that in 
some respects goes further than our own pure 
drug laws. Thus, while we forbid the labeling of 
a medicine as a cure for incurable diseases, we 
do not forbid the advertising of such curative 
powers. We will not allow to be sent through the 
mails any reading matter which recommends 
remedies for the results of sexual excess or abor- 
tifacients, but we allow newspapers to carry such 
advertisements. We have no control over the 
change of ingredients in a remedy with a trade- 
marked name, no way of preventing the use of the 
same name after the formula has been altered; 
nor do we attempt to prevent the use of fictitious 
testimonials, the soliciting of correspondence, the 
offer to return money in case a cure is not effected, 
or the enclosing with a remedy of advertisements 
of a second remedy. All these familiar devices 
for duping the ignorant, the British commission 
seeks to prevent. 

In other respects, notably in the control of 
‘‘medicated wines,’’ the evil which seems to have 
made the deepest impression, the provisions of 
the law would be like our own. 

These are, of course, only recommendations, 
and unfortunately they come at a time when they 
are not likely to be heeded. The British govern- 
‘ment is said to derive a large revenue from the 
sale of these medicines and this is hardly the time 
to expect sacrifice for a remote good from a coun- 
try that feels it is fighting for its life. When men 
are dying by the hundreds in battle, the danger of 


alcoholic tonics and narcotized consumption cures” 
will not be so evident to the ordinary legislator as 


it would in times of peace. 


SCIENTIFIC consideration of the effects — 
of the war upon sexual life is found in ° 
one of the letters from the Berlin correspon-— 
dent of the Journal of the American Medical As- 
Dr. Burchard, who discussed this sub-— 
ject before a medical society in Berlin, finds that” 


sociation. 


the results of the war are both good and bad. 

Among the good effects are the lessening of 
concubinage and temporary sexual relations, less 
possible in army life than in civilian; the fact 
that criminal abortions have fallen greatly in 
number in Berlin since the outbreak of the war, as 
shown by the small number of serious accidents 
from this cause reported; and the improvement 
of the condition of sexual neurasthenics under the 
influence of life in the field. 

Evil effects are the contraction of hasty and ill- 
advised marriages, and the inability to control 
the army prostitutes. While prostitution is not 


now so closely connected with war as it was in 
. the Middle Ages when hosts of loose women fol-— 


lowed an army, yet the dangers of venereal dis- 
ease are greatly increased, both at home and 
abroad, since prophylactic medical control is be- 
set with such difficulties, 

The writer believes that interest in certain 
scientific subjects has been greatly stimulated by 
the war, interest in eugenics, racial hygiene, and 
the determination of sex. He is optimistic 
enough to hope that the last will be carried so far 
that it will be possible to compensate in the next 
generation for the loss of males in this—a curious 
piece of reasoning even for a scientist. 3 


ROME BROWN AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE 


F the very few public opponents of minimum 
wage legislation, Rome G. Brown, of Min- 
neapolis, is probably the most conspicu- 

ous. In his capacity as legal adviser to certain 
employers of his home city, he published about a 
year ago a brief of eighty-four pages, which he 
later revised ‘and enlarged, and submitted to the 
federal Supreme Court in the Oregon minimum 
wage case. The brief contains one argument 
which is elaborated at great length, and which 
Mr. Brown evidently regards as fundamental and 
conclusive, 

The argument is refutatory rather than posi- 
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tive. It is directed against the position of those — 
who maintain that a minimum wage law involves — 


exactly the same principle of proper exercise of 
the police power as legislation limiting the hours 
of labor, or requiring the installation of safety 
devices in work places. In both cases, say the ad- 
vocates of minimum wage legislation, the law 
aims to protect health and welfare. Mr. Brown 
denies the analogy. He insists that there is a 
vital difference, inasmuch the hours-and-safety 


,— 
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Editorials 

laws are designed to protect the worker against 
hazards or disadvantages arising out of the occu- 
pation itself, while the need to be met by a min- 
imum wage law is independent of the occupation, 
and proceeds rather from the personal necessities 
of the human being. Whether or no a woman is a 
apnea she stands in need of a decent liveli- 
hood. 

To this contention, of which Mr. Brown seems 
to be inordinately fond, there are two answers: 
the one legal; the other, broadly social. The first 
was given by Mr. Brandeis in his plea before the 
Supreme Court,! when he pointed to the laws re- 
quiring semimonthly payment of wages, abolish- 
ing the payment of wages in goods, and compel- 
ling the weight of coal before screening to be taken 
as the basis of wages. All these have been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, and all provide for 
a want that is not created by the occupation. 
Their purpose is to increase the worker’s income 
by taking money from the employer. 

Mr. Brown must have been unaware of these 
laws and decisions, or he must have deliberately 
ignored them, when he wrote in the first (and pos- 
sibly in the second) edition of his brief, page 49: 
“No statutory regulation of labor, whether as to 
labor conditions, hours, or wages, which involved 
a payment or charge upon the employer in favor 
of the employe has ever been sustained, unless 
‘such charge has been to compensate the employe 
for, or to relieve him from, some hazard or dis- 
advantage arising directly out of the employment 
in question.’’ 

The second answer is that, while the need to be 
met by a minimum wage law does not proceed as 
directly from the occupation as does that which is 
contemplated in a shorter day law, it is dependent 
upon the occupation necessarily. For the worker 
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who spends his full working day in the service of 


an employer is prevented by his contract and his 
occupation from obtaining his livelihood or any 
part of his livelihood in any other way. If the 
wages received are insufficient to supply a reason- 
able livelihood, then the occupation, carried on in 
such conditions, is the responsible cause of that 
unsupplied need. The worker must get all his 
sustenance from his occupational contract, or do 
without a part of that sustenance. If the con- 
tract does not provide so much it deprives the 
worker of a decent livelihood quite as effectively 
as a contract to work ten hours a day in a laundry 
deprives him of the conditions of healthful ex- 
istence. The difference between the two cases is 
technical, not vital or practical; of degree, not of 
essence, 

In a word, all labor legislation seeks to safe- 
guard the welfare of the workers by regulating 
the conditions of employment upon which welfare 
depends. One of those conditions is the rate of 
wages stipulated in the labor contract. This condi. 
tion forms the subject-matter of a minimum wage 
law. 

Joun A. Ryan 


“Would it not be helpful in the midst of this great European 
tragedy for THe Survey to present thoughts and poems—not 
connected with the question of war—by the leading writers of 
each country? - Would it not help us keep our balance if we 
could have steadily before us expressions of the aspirations of 
the people in normal times?” 


O wrote a middle western social worker, 
sending Richard Dehmel’s The Working 
Man, which Miss Blackwell has translated. Tue 
Survey will be glad to receive translations of other 
verse of a similar sort, sent in by its readers—in 
the hope that they may be put as skilfully into 
metrical form. 


THE WORKING MAN 


FroM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD DEHMEL 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


A bed have we, and a child have we, 
My wife; 

And work have we—work for both us twain; 

And we have the sun and the wind and rain; 

And little is lacking to you and me 

To make us free as the birds are free— 

Only time. 


On Sunday when through the fields we stray, 
My child, ; 

And see through the heavens far and wide 
The fair blue swallow-folk gleam and glide, 
We lack not a bit of bright array 
To make us as beautiful as they: 
Only time. 


Time only! The coming storm we see, 


We folk. 


Only a little eternity; 


And nothing we lack in our daily lives 
Excepting all that which through us thrives, 


Only time. 


To make us bold as the birds can be: 
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SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Epiror: Before going over 
the final proofs of the new editions of 
Vocations for Girls, I made a careful 
study of all criticisms and book reviews. 
There were hundreds of these and 
the only fault-finding criticisms were 
in your review, “The chapter on factory 
work gives the impression that all 
factory work is of a low grade.” 

The book says on page 58: ‘There 
are many factories in which skilled work 
is done by women, and the beginner, if 
willing to serve an wunremunerative 
apprenticeship, will have opportunities. 
The learner in a corset factory 
beginning at $3.50 a week is in a better 
position than the girl of the same age 
in the box factory at $5.” On page 65 
in writing of carpets and rugs: “The 
trade shows an unusually large number 
of women receiving over $8 per week.” 

Similar statements are made about 
designing, engraving, etc. 

In going over these proofs and the 
final revisions of our forth-coming book 
of Profitable Vocations for Boys I 
have gone over the files of THE SurvEY 
together with the reports of the labor 
bureaus and I was struck with the 
gradual change which is coming over 
THE Survey in the larger and larger 
space which is being given to construc- 
tive criticisms, and a declining disposi- 
tion to indulge in exhibitions of the 
seamy side of industrial problems. 

I have always felt that there is more 
of inspiration in dwelling upon a good 
deed well performed, even by an in- 
dustrial manager, than upon those ex- 
hibitions of human greed of which I 
admit we have all too much. It improves 
my digestion and increases my courage 
to dwell upon the records of good men 
and for my own protection I am skipping 
the pages in which the professional 


muckraker tries to nauseate me. I am 
especially impressed with the high 
character of recent issues of THE 
Survey. I wish that I could substan- 


tially help you. 
E. W. WEANeER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To tHE Epiror: 


In your issue of February 27, page 
578, John A. Fitch said: 


“Besides these, there are what I shall 
call the ‘inflaming’ causes of unrest. 
In these cases men believe that some 
treatment that they have received is 
bitterly unjust. It may be that men 
have been discharged for trying to or- 
ganize a union; it may be that they have 
been deprived. of their constitutional 
tights of freedom of assemblage or free- 
dom of speech; it may be that they 
have been wantonly interfered with in 
the course of a strike by the police; it 
may be that the militia has arrested them 
and held them without trial and under 


no charges. In this class of causes, we 
find the basis for those flashes of in- 
dignation which more than low wages 
or long hours are provocative of vio- 
lence.” 

Mr. Fitch ignores altogether , the 
principal trouble or cause of disorder, 
namely, the agitation by demagogues, 
organizers, etc., of the Quinlan, Gio- 
vannitti and Gurley Flynn type. 

Tue Survey is hard reading these 
days. Mr. Fitch’s Colorado letter, with 
its hearsay reports made it a burden to 
honest seekers for truth. 


J. D. Homes. 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: Will you kindly per- 
mit’ me to protest against the unseemly 
discussion now being waged in your col- 
umns between yourself and Chairman 
Walsh? 

THe Survey has no more enthusias- 
tic reader or supporter anywhere than 
myself. It seems to me that during the 
past few months especially you have 
established yourself in a wonderful posi- 
tion of power and authority in the social 
realm. All the more reason why your 
present quarrel with Mr. Walsh seems 
mortifying. 

What if your motives are maligned? 
Others have to suffer in exactly the 
same way, and without the opportunity 
to retort, and some are quite willing to 
take such things as part of the day’s 
work and say nothing. It does seem 
to me that in view of the tremendous 
issues at stake that one’s personal vin- 
dication is a very| small thing right 
now. Was there ever an occasion 
when the turning of the other cheek 
would be more graceful? I know that 
there is a certain principle involved, 
but is the principle worth fighting for? 

As for the merits of the controversy, 
are you not assuming a great deal when 
you take it for granted that the public, 
your public, is interested? By prolong- 
ing the discussion, you are sure to give 
offense to the following of Mr. Walsh, 
which is not inconsiderable, and will it 
do anybody any good to vindicate your- 
self at such a cost? Some like myself 
take sides with Mr. Walsh to this ex- 
tent, that you made a blunder when you 
assumed that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion could make a disinterested investi- 
gation of industrial conditions. I dif- 
fered from Mr. Walsh in attributing it 
to innocence on your part. I happen 
to know several who put the same in- 
terpretation on your editorial. Well? 
Does that help matters any? Could 
you do any better than to drop the whole 
subject and never allude to it again? 


James J. Coate. 
{Bethel Presbyterian Church.] 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


-clear that the interesting reviews of six 
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J.R, HRS, B.C.S. CR. W., andj 
others, notably the editors of the New | 
Republic (Feb. 20, 1915).—Enrror.] 
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Albion Fellows Bacon’s Beauty for Ashes 
is to be published as a serial in a Flint. 
Mich., daily paper to arouse local interest 
in housing reform. 


THe Survey regrets that the form of 
making up the book review department in 4 
the issue.for February 19, did not make | 


books dealing with socialism and syndical- | 
ism, headed by Louis Levine’s Syndicalism | 
in France, were all by John Martin. | 


HS 


Blind children of Cleveland have been | 
made happy by the publication of amaga- | 
zine for their benefit. It is printed in : 
Braille type by the Howe Publishing So- } 
ciety for the Blind and distributed by the | 
Cleveland Public Library. it 


“A thorough probe into the American land 
question in its labor and capital aspects,” | 
is announced by the United States Commis- {| 
sion on Industrial Relations as the subject — 
of a public hearing at Dallas, Tex., begin-_ 
ning March 15. 


War has caused the abandonment of the ° 
sixth International Congress of Social Work | 
and Service this year in London. This |} 
was decided at a meeting of the executive fl 
committee on January 29. Early notice is 
to be given whenever the date and place 
of the next meeting are determined. 


The Cleveland Division of Health and the | 
Cleveland Visiting Nurse Association have — 
joined in sending a single nurse to homes 
in a district twelve square miles in area. 
This has proved economical for both organ- 
izations, has made possiblé “advances in the | 
care of the needs of the district, and has — 
meant increased privacy to the people vis- 
ited. Social workers look forward to a~ 
time when nursing effort may be consoli- | 
dated throughout the city. 


More than thirty civic and social agencies 
have joined in the Philadelphia Monday 
conferences on legislation. The program 
covers “legislation concerning the city child, 
the city home, public charities and correc- 
tion, and city government.” The first meet- 
ing was called by Mayor Blankenburg in his 
reception room. Since then the membership 
has grown until now it includes over three 
hundred delegates. The conference is for 
education and discussion, and takes no ac- 
tion on the questions discussed. 


The Hart Schaffner and Marx prizes for 
economic essays, for 1914, have been ~ 
awarded as follows: Class A, first prize, 
$1,000, Donald Earl Dunbar, Harvard ’13. 
subject A Comparative Study of the Welsh 
and American Tin Plate Industries; second, 
$500. Albert H. Leake, Department of Ed- 
ucation, Ontario, subject Agricultural Edu-— 
cation. Class B, first, $300, Richard S. Mer- 
iam, Harvard, subject The Webbs’ Theory 
of Wages; second, $200, A Comparison of 
the Financial Operations of the General 
Electric and the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company During the Panic 
of 1907 and the Period Preceding. 


. ‘THE 
| TURMOIL 


Booth Tarkington 


“The Turmoil’ is the biggest thing 
that has been done in fiction during 
the last ten years. It wili stand the 
test of a great book. The ‘Tired Busi- 
ness Man’ will revel in it. The school- 


girl will find it the most charming love 
story she has read in months. 


The 
reader of literary taste has waiting for 
him a book of rare truth and strength.” 
—ALBERT FREDERICK Witson, New 
York University. 

$1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


20-Minute Exercises 
for Busy Men 


You can keep in the pink of condition if you follow 
Prof. Miller’s instructions, appearing in Goop HEALTH. 
Prof. Miller is Director of Physical Education at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium and Goop Heatru isa pocket 
‘monthly which teaches people how to keep well by culti- 
vating natural health habiee The price of Goop HRALTH 
until March 81st is only $1.ayear. After March 8st, $3 
ayear. Save half by subscribing now—2 years for $2. 
Besple copy for 12 cents (six 2¢ stamps) postpaid. 

ress— : 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
2602 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

‘*Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, with training and experi- 
ence in boys’ work seeks position in boys’ 
frome. Place that can be made a life work 
desired. Address 1299 Survey. 


GRADUATE registered nurse, experi- 
enced in institutional work, seeks executive 
position in general hospital or tubercular 


Sanitarium. Address 2096 SuRvEY. 


YOUNG MAN, active east-side social 
worker, exceptional references, desires to 
make newspaper connection. Address 2097, 
SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, Manager for Food 
Department Store (Co-opera- 
tive) in small city. 


- Man of Co- perative spirit and thorougly effici- 


ent in all departments of buying and managing 
¢an find a good opening to serve largely and earn 
fairly and establish a beneficent plan. 


Address 2094 Survey. 


THE THIRD OF TWELVE NUMBERS 


CELEBRATING ITS 


ONE HUNDREDTH 


ANNIVERSARY OF 


The 
NORTH AMERICAN 
815 REVIEW _ 1915 


Edited By GEORGE HARVEY 


FOR MARCH 


1S NOW ON SALE AT ALL THE NEWSSTANDS 


THE LEADING ARTICLE ° 


Poi DER PO PAE. TIMES” 


By The EDITOR 


CONTRIBUTORS 


James Bryce 

Joseph H.[(Choate 
Francis G. Peabody 
Wilfred Wilson Gibson 


W. D. Howells 

Bishop Brewster 
Havelock Ellis 

Oswald Garrison Villard 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM FORMER NUMBERS BY 


George Bancroft 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Edward Tyrrell Channing 


Thirty-five Cents a Copy 
The North American Review, 


REAL ESTATE 


BEAUTIFUL mountain estate of 300 
Acres Upland Meadow, Woods 40-room 
house completely and comfortably fur- 
nished. Bath-rooms and sewerage. Water 
supply from one of the most wonderful 
springs in New England. Of great volume 
and absolute purity. This place would be 
ideal for an Eastern home or for a sani- 
tarium. Address 2095, SuRvVEY. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Finely situated 
property at Patchogue, L. I. Plot 169x500 
feet, with large house, 12 rooms, hot and 
cold water with bathrooms and toilet. Late- 
ly used as Summer Home for children. 
Fine grove of oak and pine trees, large 
farden, Property in excellent condition. 
Inquire Box 105, Madison Square Station, 
NegyeP.:O:; 


Daniel Webster 
Richard Henry Danna 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Four Dollars a Year 
Franklin Square, New York 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City,” 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


NEW CATALOG—JUST OUT 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
Lincoln Park, + - Yonkers, N. Y. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


There is one source of income which, more than any 
other, means stability and the reserve force which should 
carry The Survey over this period of depression. 


That source is our regular three-dollar subscription 


list. To how many such readers renewal in a lean year 


has meant personal sacrifice, we do not know. We know 


it has meant that to a number; and the proportion who 


have renewed has been one of the most heartening facts 
of a year of difficulty. 

There is a second source of income hardly less essen- 
_tial—iwhich means more sacrifice and even greater encour- 
agement. That is our roster of Co-operating Subscribers 
at $10, who thus make a sure contribution to the educa- 
tional scheme of The Survey above the cost of filling their 


subscriptions. 


With renewals holding helpfully, but other sources 
of income sagging, we are attempting to muster a full 
membership of 1,000 co-operating subscribers. 
mean a revenue of $10,000 from this source. It will be 


the keystone in bridging our year. 


We need fifty co-operating subscribers a month from 
now to September 30, to make this keystone a_ reality. 


Will you be one of fifty to so enlist in March? 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc.; 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


§ enclose t ; as 
| ell gend $10 as a Co-operating Subscription to the work 
of The Survey. 
Name. a wee me mewn ne cem en cn wenn ccc ene en nnna cones enn sen ee wene tne see seee snc acperseravenn*acneenserncus 
Note:—A $10 Co-operating Subscription covers the regular $3 sub: ti 1 ib 
_ educational and field work of the magazine and National Connisl, Apel ncaa A eee P bon hie 


as a Survey Associate for the current yeas but creates no financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


_ Eisenman, Charles 


-Gruening, Miss Rose 


This will 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS 


($10 each) 
FEBRUARY, ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Bettman, Alfred 
Boyd, Miss Helen F, 
Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. 
Brown, Rev. Awdrey L. 
Bull, Henry Adsit 
Burr, Algernon T. 


Coolidge, Mrs. J. Randolph’ 
Cosgrave, John O’Hara- 
Crane, Mrs. Caroline Bartlett _ 
Crane, W. Murray 

Cravath, Paul D. 

Du Pont, Mrs. T. Coleman 
Edmonds, Franklin S. 


Ely, Miss Mary G. 
Ficke, Mrs.. C. A. 
Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Gifford, Dr. H. 
Gilman, Miss Elizabeth 
Graves, Miss Louise B. 


~ 8 


Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 

Harris, Te 

Henshaw, J. M. 

Higgins, Charles M. ; 

Hinkle, Mrs. A. Howard 

Holland, Charles P. 

Thider, John D. 

Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M? 

James, Mrs. Arthur C, 

Jewett, George L: 

Knapp, Mrs. Homer Pike 

Lawrence, Mrs. Charlotte 

Le Roy, Mrs. Edward A. 

Marston, George W. 

McHugh, Miss Rose J. 

Miller, Miss Annie 

Morgan, Miss Anne 

Morrill, Miss Penelope Patten ~ 

Murdock, Mrs. W. L.. 

Nash, W. K. 

Natsch, Henry Furnald 

Olyphant, Robert 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 

Peabody, George Foster 4 

Richards, Dr. George L. 

Roberts, John E. 

Rockwell, Miss June .- 

Scott, Donald 

Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Sociology Class, Mt. Vernon Semin- 
ary 

Stearns, George H. » ee 4 

Stevens, Richard ) ona 

Taylor, Mrs. I. K. 

Titsworth, F. S. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. W. B. 

Wile, Dr. Ira S. 

Willis, Miss Lina 

Woodward, Dr. George 


GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS _ 
Chamberlain;+inP sets ae Pe 
Anon, >..cdenoec4 ee ee 
Borg, Miss Edith D jaa eae 
Patten, Dr. Simon N.. 
Hamilton, Mrs. William ‘Pierson 
Madeira;.Mrs. :b.) Coane 
Titsworth, Charles G.. Pi 
Floyd, Mrs. Wilhamez te. 3? a ia 
Lambertson, Mrs. G. M.....-... 
McKnight, Miss Eliza.......... 5 
yaaa A. Mi cessed Sees nace 


be) 


SSSA Se Se ine En ae 


INDUSTRY DEFARTNEM a 
Twombly, John Fogg?........ a 
Brandeis, Lottis D...........-4 
Davis, J. Lionberger......... 


